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A WOMAN’S WORK. 


BY DAISY VENTNOR. 


“I pra your pardon, sir. Is this seat occu- 


pied?” 

The train was just moving out of the depot 
at Thirtieth street, and Rolfe Thurston had 
comfortably ensconced himself in the corner 
next the window, spread out his duster and bag 
over the remainder of the seat, and was upon 
the point of opening the freshly-cut pages of 
an inviting-looking novel, when the above sen- 
tence fell upon his ears. He raised his eyes to 
give a polite negative in reply, and encountered 
the new-comer’s gaze. 

“By Jove! Vane,” was his astonished excla- 
mation, as he seized the hand of the distingue- 
looking intruder, “what lucky star have you 
dropped from? Who'd ever have dreamed of 
seeing you here! I thought you were wander- 
ing round somewhere in Arabia Petra, or Hong- 
Kong, or the Holy Land; in fact, any outlandish 
Place imaginable.” 

“You're not so much out of the way, my dear 
Thurston,” said Vane Harcourt, with a hearty 
responsive hand-pressure. ‘‘I have been about 
around the world since I last had the pleasure 
of seeing you, and only landed four days ago 
from the Scotia.” 

“And where are you bound for now?” asked 
Thurston, as they arranged themselves for a 
comfortable talk. “Yon find me on my way to 
Ned Carrington’s lovely little country-seat, up 
om the Hudson, a few miles below West Point, 
to meet quite a gay party of our set, who are 
sojourning there previous to their flight to the 
city again. I’m going up to ‘recruit’ after my 
exertions at Newport.” 

“The very place I am going to,” said Vane. 
“I met Ned the moment I set my foot inside the 
club, after landing, and the old fellow was so 
overjoyed to see me again that he insisted I 
mast come right up to visit him. He’s mar- 
tied since I left the country—and, by-the-way, 

urston, I stupidly forgot to ask him who he 
Married.” 
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“You remember Lizzie Archer? Yes, in- 
deed,” as Vane gave a start of surprise. 
“Everybody was perfectly amazed, for she 
was such a flirt that no one ever expected she 
would settle upon a fellow like Ned. Geod as 
gold, to be sure, as you and I know; but not a 
bit of a lady’s man. They had a superb wed- 
ding, Trinity Chapel, Brown, etc.; and live in 
immense style, both in town and country.” 

‘“‘T am really surprised,” said Vane, ‘‘for, as 
I remember Miss Archer, she was the perfect 
antipode of Ned. But those matches are oftenest 
the happiest, after all. And who does the party 
I am about to meet consist of?” 

“The old set of men—Russel, Newman, the 
two Forsyths, and Howard M‘Ilvaine, a mil- 
lionaire and widower, from Boston, whom you 
don’t know. The ladies are Clara Archer, (Mrs. 
Carrington’s sister, who is just out this year,) 
Miss Lily Forbes, a new beauty; her cousin, 
Gussie Fullerton, and Emily Winslow. Oh! I 
forgot the queen of them all, and demurely 
beg pardon for not naming her first-—Mildred 
Rutherford.” 

“And so she is Miss Rutherford still?” said 
Vane Harcourt, stroking his mustache, and 
speaking in his quietest tone. ‘Dees she wear 
well?” 

“She's a curious specimen,” was the reply. 
“TI imagine you don’t know her very well; 
though, to be sure, it'seems to me I did hear 
you were quite devoted her first season. I 
heard an odd piece of scandal about her the 
other day, and ever since then I’ve been put- 
ting my wits at work to discover who the ‘other 
party” interested could possibly be.” 

+<Indeed,” said Vane, with a quick gleam of 
anger in his eyes, which Thurston did not no- 
tice; “if it’s not too sub rosa, I'd like to hear it.” 

“Tt came to me in a queer way,” answered 
his friend—*‘I don’t mind telling you that it 
was from Mrs. Carrington. They’ve been bosom 
friends this half-dozen years; so, I suppose, 
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that’s a voucher for its truth. Well, it seems 
that Miss Mildred, ice though she appears, did 
have some sort of an-apology for a heart once. 
At any rate, (to use Mrs, Carrington’s words, ) 
‘a splendid fellow’ fell in love with Miss Ruther- 
ford when she was quite young, say twenty. 
According to Mrs. Carrington his affection was 
fully returned; and as it was an eligible match 
in every respect, even for her, the people who 
were in the secret thought it would all turn out 
swimmingly. However, ‘there’s many a slip,’ 
etce.—and so it proved in this case. When my 
unknown hero came to consult papa, behold, a 
score of objections arose forthwith. Mrs, Car- 
rington’s story just here was not particularly 
lucid; but I gather that the old gentleman took 
a very special dislike to him personally, and 
refused in toto. . Now what should you think a 
woman like Mildred Rutherford would do under 
such circumstances? From her general style, 
physique, etc., I should say stand up square to 
the point, and dutifully insist on having her 
own sweet will in the end, Not a bit of it! 
Without even a show of fight in behalf of the 
man she said she loved, she laid down her 
arms, got scruples of conscience, and after 
vacillating beautifully for a space of three 
months, quietly gave him up! What became 
of the man heaven knows! Perhaps he went 
to destruction, or, more probably, called in 
pride to kill love, and took his parting conge 
coolly. I have been puzzling my brains ever 
since to imagine who the fellow was. It must 
have been kept deuced quiet—for such a story 
at the clubs would have destroyed Miss Ruther- 
ford’s prestige considerably. I wonder if you 
can help my recollection, Vane; though, I 
fancy, you must have left the country about 
that time.” 

Vane Harcourt’s face was white, and his lips 
twitched nervously ere he answered. But his 
tone was so unruffied that his careless friend 
noticed nothing unusual. 

“It must have been after, or about the time 
I sailed,” said he; ‘a strange history for Mil- 
dred Rutherford! And so she is not married 
yet? Who are in her train now?” 

“Russel was pretty far gone; and as for 
M‘Ilvaine, they say he’s the card. A man of 
forty, and about the most ungainly stick you 
ever saw. Lots of tin, though; all the girls 
are making hard running; and I made a bet 
last week that he’d go off this season. I say, 
Vane, let’s go and smoke awhile; we shall reach 
the station in about an hour.” 

So the two friends got up, and sauntered off 
to the smoking-car. Vane Harcourt did not 





talk much as he smoked his fragrant Havang - 
and his thoughts were not of the pleasante,t, 
The man had a heart once, and a warm o,¢. 
Was he to return to his native land only to find 
the ghosts of his painful past staring him in 
the face? But the pang passed almost as soon 
as it came; and he had regained his usual in- 
difference of manner by the time the conductor 
sung out, ‘‘Garrison’s!” 

When the friends sprang off the platform, 
they found Ned Carrington waiting for them 
with his dray, and a beautiful pair of bays in 
front of it. 

“T say, Vane,” laughed Ned, as they bowled 
along over the smooth roads, ‘I thought I'd 
keep a fine suprise for the ladies, so I did not 
tell them you were to be one of us. We shall 
be just in time for dinner; you don’t know what 
a jolly lot of us there are at Ingleside.” 

But when they drove up the long, shady road 
that finally brought them to Mr. Carrington’s 
docr, he announced that they still had time 
sufficient for a toilet before meeting at dinner; 
and as neither Vane or Thurston were desirous 
of appearing before the ladies in the role of 
dusty travelers, they vanished up the wide 
stair-case to their separate apartments. 

Whatever Vane Harcourt’s thoughts might 
have been, he certainly carried no trace of 
them in his face, as he walked into the draw- 
ing-room some fifteen minutes later. Not a 
handsome man, certainly, but one that your 
eye would light on anywhere, with his easy, 
distingue grace, and bronze hair. As the door 
opened, there was an exclamation, then a rush 
of sweeping silk across the floor. 

“Not my dear old friend, Vane Harcourt!” 
cried Mrs, Carrington’s clear, bell-like voice; 
“how charmed and delighted I am fo see you 
again.” And then Vane’s face lit up with his 
rare, genial smile—for Lizzie Archer was one 
of his special friends in days gone by; and she 
introduced him gayly to all the rest of the 
party, while his old male friends crowded 
round him with an eager welcome that told 
how great a favorite he had been among them. 
A little apart from them all, leaning her beau- 
tiful white arm against the dark-green of her 
chair, Mildred Rutherford was standing. A}, 
me! where is the man who will ever rival # 
woman in matchless self-control? Everything 
around her grew for a moment black as night, 
a gulf seemed yawning at her very feet; but 
Miss Rutherford listened quietly to Mr. M‘ll- 
vaine’s empty platitudes, and gave no sign. 
Vane Harcourt drew a step nearer; and thea 
she looked up, saying, with a calm, cold bow, 
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“J am glad to see you again in America.” 
But he was the better actor, for his tone was 


poth cordial and friendly, as he extended his } out the cards. 
I did not know what a} since you and I played against each other. 
What are the stakes to-night, Miss Ruther- 


hand, ‘Thank you! 
charming reunion of friends this was to be.” 


She winced—the arrow struck home; but in 3 ford?” 


another moment they were all walking out to 
dinner. 
Perhaps there can’ be nothing which is so 
galling to @ woman as meeting a man whom 
she knows once loved her passionately, in this 
way. If he.would but be stiff and cold, ay, 
even rudely savage, she would find some balm 
for her wounded vanity to feed upon. But to 
be met in a perfectly friendly manner, off which 
one’s hauteur, or one’s pleasantry glides as 
smoothly as if it were a brilliant iceberg; to 
feel that, no matter what you say or do, it will 
be taken with that same smiling, polite indif- 
ference—all this is the sorest blow of any to a 
woman’s amour propre. It must be admitted 
that Miss Rutherford ate her dinner with less 
appétite than usual. They were not thrown 
together that evening; and M‘Ilvaine hung over 
Miss Rutherford’s chair with his customary de- 
votion. But I am afraid her attention, as well 
as her thoughts, often wandered to the corner 
where Vane’s animated voice could be heard 
relating droll and stirring anecdotes of his 
travels in brilliant succession. Nor was it much 
better for two days after. Without in the least 
appearing to avoid her, Vane never seemed to 
be near her; even in games of croquet, or in 
the bowling-alley, they were usually opponents. 
And this without any one being able to see 
the fine tact which ruled it so. At last, on the 
evening of the third day, Mildred set her pearly 
teeth, and vowed it should last no longer. She 
was looking superbly that evening. Her dress 
was fine black gauze, shot here and there with 
sheaves of golden wheat, and her exquisite 
arms and neck fairly gleamed against the dark 
fabric. Only a band of gold on the severely 
plain hair, glossy in its masses of chestnut; no 
ornaments save a plain gold cross, with its 
delicately fine chain, round her dainty throat. 
But once, during the long dinner, as Miss 
Rutherford was idly playing with her cross, 
she saw a red fiush cross Vane Harcourt’s 
bronzed face, and die as suddenly as it rose. 
“Lizzie,” said Mildred, as they all went back 
on the piazza to watch a glorious September 
sunset, ‘are your cards in good order? I feel 
in a gambling mood to-night. Mr. Harcourt,” 
Vane half started as her clear voice addressed 
him, “I remember you used to play a fine game 


**So you have not forgotten your old skill,” 


said he, as he watched the white hands deal 


“It is—let me see, five years 


She absolutely did not dare to meet 
his eye; but she never wavered from her pur- 
pose for one instant. 

“You may place what you choose against 
my gold cross,” she said. He waited until she 
turned her trump, then said, slowly, 

‘“‘Very well. I stake my ring.” 

He wore but one—a simple one of narrow 
gold. Gradually the loiterers on the piazza 
came in, and one or two drew near the silent 
pair at the table. , 
‘«How does it stand now?” asked Mrs. Car- 
rington’s voice. 

‘‘Even—we have played four games,” said 
Mildred; and try as she might her voice shook. 
The cards ran oddly, and in a few moments 
the count stood at fours. The deal was Miss . 
Rutherford’s; Vane gave a swift, keen look at 
the white face opposite; ‘‘ordered up:” and in 
two minutes the game was his. 

‘“Rather exciting,” said Mildred, as she rose 
from the table. ‘‘Are we going to have some 
music? No? Then suppose we settle the terms 
of our wager, Mr. Harcourt?” Vane gave one 
of his courtly bows, offered her his arm, and 
in another moment Mildred found herself in 
the quiet library, with the door closed between 
them and the outside world. He did not utter 
one syllable; he waited courteously for her.to 
speak. Oh, pity her! she was not bad and 
wicked at heart, only fickle and unstable as 
the wind, and—she loved him!. There was but 
an instant’s pause; then she drew off her cross 
and laid it in his hand. 

“Take your gift, Vane,” she said. ‘Do you 
remember the promise you made when you gave 
it to me? You told me then (when my own 
weak trifling had sent you into exile) that if I 
ever sent it to you, you would come.’ Take the 
cross, Vane; but oh! give me back your love!” 

He drew close to her, he took her hand, and 
yet, as she looked up, Mildred shuddered—for 
his face wore no answering look of love; grief 
and pity were both there; but the stern mouth 
was unwavering as ever, and she could almost 
read her fate ere his low tones answered her. 

“You are lovely and fascinating as ever,” he 
said, gently; ‘“‘you have not lost one grace or 
charm that made you the idol of my manhood. 
But between you and me there lies a grave—a 
grave so cold and dark that the grass will never 





of euchre; I challenge you to a rubber.” 





grow there, or the sunshine warm it again. It 
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is too late, Mildred! You are to me‘henceforth 
‘as one whom God has taken;’ my love for you 
is gone.” 

Down on the woman’s quivering heart rang 
the words, the more pitiless because they were 
so regretfully spoken. As much as was in her 
strange nature to love, she loved Vane Har- 
court then. True, she had taken his heart 
years before and made it her plaything; but 
that very process had changed her, and made 
her hard and cold. And her retribution was 
coming fast upon her; alas! her own hands had 
made for her this bitterness. 

“I do not blame you,” he went on; ‘I never 
have allowed one word of censure to be spoken 
of you in my presence. I gave you my whole 
heart and soul—of what value was its unselfish 
devotion in your eyes? Granted that I was too 
hasty and impetuous—exacting, if you will; you 
will never find love such as mine was again. 
Perhaps you did love me once; but as I look at 
you now dispassionately, I know that you were 
not my ideal woman. Many women less pure, 
more faulty than you are, would yet have had 
the redeeming virtue of constancy. You pro- 
fess to be (and I believe you are according to 
your lights) a good woman. Well, goodness is 
cruel sometimes—at least I found it so!” 

“My God!” she cried, “have mercy, Vane. 
Where is all your old tenderness? How can 
you speak thus to me? I deserve it all, even 
more than your generous heart has now spoken; 
but, oh! do not throw me off. I will brave 
them all for your sake now. I do love you, 
dear—look at me and see if you can doubt it?” 

He drew a long, shivering sigh. 

“I have dreamed I saw you thus, Mildred; 
but that, like much of my past, is over now. I 
still wear the ring you gave me, just as I would 
wear it had you died five years ago.” 





She turned cold as stone; she saw her punish- 
ment before her, and knew she had made her 
last appeal. With a mute gesture of utter 
misery she turned from him, but his hand de- 
tained her. 

‘Farewell, my lost love!” he said; ‘the 
thought of me has made no lines of care on 
your smooth brow these years past. Let no 
sorrow for me ever darken your future.” For 
just a moment he held her in his arms as of 
old; a calm, quiet kiss fell on her forehead— 
such a kiss as he might have given a dear dead 
face; and then Vane Harcourt walked silently 
out on the vacant piazza. 

‘*My dear Vane,” said Mrs. Carrington, ad- 
vancing to meet him, ‘‘Ned just handed me this 
telegram for you. I hope it’s nothing import- 
ant.”’ 

‘“‘A business engagement,” said Vane, as he 
opened it; “but one that obliges me to catch 
the nine forty-five train. How sorry I am to 
bid so abrupt an adieu to Ingleside.” 

In his heart he blessed fervently that busi- 
ness correspondent; but one must be polite in 
this world at the expense of truth sometimes. 

With Vane’s departure my story is nearly 
over.’ Only a leaf out of a life’s history, to be 
sure, but one that marred two lives, perhaps 
three; for in the course of two months Miss 
Rutherford’s and Mr. M‘Ilvaine’s wedding- 
cards were out. She made a lovely bride, they 
said, and the presents were magnificent. If 
she sold herself, she did it regally. 

But as Vane Harcourt mingles in the whirl 
of New York upper tendom, he sometimes meets 
&@ woman whose eyes never rest on his but with 
despairing tenderness; and he knows that Mil- 
dred’s diamonds lie glittering above a heart 
that is cold and dead as his own. 
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Somer will come, and flowers will bloom, 
Bud and blossom, and bloom o’er his grave; 

I shail inhale their fragrant perfume; 
I shall see the willow-tree’s long leaves wave, 
And hear birds carol above his grave, 

No thought, no message to ease my pain; 
No balm for a heart that’s aching sore; 

The song of birds will never again - 
Waken the dreams and fancies of yore, 
Or heal the heart that-is sick and sore. 


My darling! my darling! Damp and cold 
Is the bed they made him under the snow 
Would that my loving arms might enfold! 





AGAIN. 
SPERRY. 


Would I were sleeping, never to know 
A pain or sorrow under the snow! 


The snow wil! melt in the Summer sun; 
The grass and flowers will come again; 

I shall live to see Summers, one by one, 
Shower their treasures where he is lain; 
Live, but never be happy again! 


My own, my darling! cold is the snow 
Over the grave in the church-yard now! 

Perbaps, when the Summer breezes blow, 
The clods will cover this aching brow; 
Would the Summer were here even now! 





MY WEDDING TOUR. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Sirtina qfietly at my sewing, with the rather 
lonely consciousness that I was, and would be 
for some time to come, possibly for the night, 
the only human being about the premises, I 
congratulated myself on the prospect of an un- 
disturbed afternoon; and resolved to admit 

_ uo visitor whatever, or those shirt-bosoms of 

Samuel’s would not get into their proper 
places. 
* “Samuel” was the Rev. Samuel Rubbleton, 
rector of St. Philip’s; and I was his maiden 
sister. We lived very snugly and comfortably 
in a large country town, that boasted several 
other churches besides St. Philip’s, and ‘set 
up-for shapes” and fashions in a pretentious 
way, that contrasted, criminally enough, with a 
very decided streak of rurality and primitive 
simplicity. It suited me, however; I had grown 
old there, and Samuel’s work was there—and 
mine, too, as a natural consequence. 

Iwas alone, as I have said; for the “help,” 
avery excellent girl, generally, had gone to 
spend the afternoon and evening with ‘‘a 
friend,” as she phrased it; but with a spruce, 
young baker, as I more than suspected. She 
had suddenly presented herself before me in 
’ spangled net,-and tinseled odds and ends 
of ribbon, rustling skirts, and jaunty hat, and 
amounced her intention; and though I could 
ill spare her, for I expected my brother home, 
and knew he would want his tea, I did not 
dare to refuse; for I called to mind a vividly- 
Temembered two weeks’ of servitude, the 
Penalty of letting my anger get the better of 
my prudence, with a quick-tempered Bridget. 
80 I gracefully submitted to the inevitable— 
and locked Phebe out, with a delightful feeling 
of uncertainty as to when we should meet 
sgain. 

Suddenly I heard the bell—a loud, brisk 
ming, as of some one quite in earnest; and 
Peeping behind the curtain, I caught a glimpse 
“f fine broadcloth, a manly figure, and a very 
prepossessing face. Now, what could Nelson 
Chardleigh want there—the afternoon before 
he was to be married? He wanted Samuel, of 
course, but Samuel was not be had; and be- 
sides, what could he want of Samuel? He would 
canly see enough of him on the morrow. 

I liked the boy—I believed I was a great 





favorite of his; but I had no idea of letting 
him in, and listening to a long harangue on the 
endless subject of Miss Florence Eberton’s 
perfections. So, smiling when the ring was 
repeated, I stitched on in fancied security, 
until’ suddenly a sharp knocking on the win- 
dow-pane gave me a nervous start; and I turned 
around, with a scream, to encounter a laughing 
face pressed close against the glass 

‘‘Shame on you, Miss Margie, to be ‘playing 
possum’ in this way! You heard me well 
enough. Why don’t you let me in? or where 
is the pretty Phebe?” 

“T didn’t let you in,” said I, going to the 
front-door, and laughing in spite of myself, 
“because I didn’t want you, nor any one else. 
Now you are here, however, I suppose you may 
as well come in; but I cannot imagine what has 
brought you here, under the circumstances.” 

“‘Hospitable, upon my word!” exclaimed the 
young gentleman, as he followed me into the 
parlor. ‘And I do not see why I am not to 
be here ‘under the circumstances.’ Etiquette, 
I believe, shuts up the bride-elect for a week 
or two before the ceremony; but allows the 
gentleman to be at large—under the impression, 
probably, that he is too insignificant to be no- 
ticed. But seriously, Miss Margie,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I am really troubled—and that is why 
Tam here. You were always a kind friend of 
mine, and, perhaps, you can advise me what to 
do. His Reverence, as you perceive, is not 
forthcoming. I went to the station before the 
morning-train was due, and waited patiently 
until all the living freight had disembarked; 
but no Mr. Rubbleton. You know he said, on 
going away, that he would probably take the 
morning-train; if not, he sould be sure to come 
at evening—but he would feel safer to come in 
the morning. Now, when you reflect that there 
is only one more train in which he could pos- 
sibly come, in order to perform the ceremony— 
and that something may occur to cause him to 
miss that train—you must admit that cireum- 
stances look rather diseouraging.” 

The poor fellow.was evidently in a state of 
great nervous excitement, as well he might be; 
for if Samuel gave him the slip‘at the last mo- 
ment, (as I thought he was quite likely to do,) 
would he not be set down as “a legend in 
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love,” like the miserable rival of “young Lo- 
chinvar?’’ Samuel had been his tutor, and his 
valued friend ever after—there had always; 
been an intimacy between the families; and 
Nelson had, almost at the first brush of his 
engagement, with the gracious permission of 
the fair Florence, bound my brother under a 
solemn promise, that if it were a possible thing, 
he would perform the marriage ceremony, 

The idea of that boy being married seemed 
almost absurd, I could remember so well the 
days when he wore a short, white frock, with 
immense blue-rosettes at the shoulders, and a 
broad shash to match. A magnificent-looking 
fellow he was always, with great, wondering 
eyes, and cheeks like marble-roses; and he 
screamed and hallooed with a royal unrestraint 
that. was anything but refreshing to weak 
nerves. I loved to see the boy with his stately, 
young mother; he was her only one, and as 
much like her as though both had been carved, 
by the same hand, from one block of marble. 
She was rather unapproachable, this handsome 
Mrs. Chardleigh; and she died young. 

Nelson had an uncle—his father’s brother; 


and some people called me a pretty girl, though 
it seemed to me that I had little else but a loving 
heart. The garden-walls joined, over which 
we talked; and finally, they sent Herman away, 
probably, because they did not want him to 
marry a poor, ignorant girl, who had had few 


advantages. And then came a story of yelléw- 
fever—and then—— 

I never saw him again; but I think there was 
a reason why I loyed the boy, Nelson Chard- 
leigh, so well, and watched his growth from 
childhood to manhood. Even after he went to 
college, he seemed to remember us with affec- 
tion; and ran over to the rectory, in his vaca- 
tions, just as he had done when a boy in round- 
jackets. He was a teasing, mischievous, win- 
ning fellow, and had a wonderful power of 
making people do just as he pleased. 

Suddenly, he encountered Florence Everton, 
@ gay beauty under the care of a rich uncle, 
whose splendid mansion, some miles from the 
town, was the theme of general admiration. 
Everything else went to the four winds; and 
when, in the course of time, he actually found 
himself engaged to this peerless creature, his 
happiness knew no bounds. That there should 
be the barest chance of any unpleasant contre- 
temps at the anticipated wedding, was not to 
be endured; and I quite appreciated his an- 
noyance. 

All these thoughts flashed through my mind, 





while, like a caged lion, my visitor nervously 


paced the floor; and, finally, he burst out 
with, 

«Miss. Margie, what is to be done? It will 
scarcely be safe to hang our last hope upon the 
evening-train; and I feel very much disposed 
to go in quest of some one else. I could never 
face Florence, or her friends, if there should be 
any hitch in my part of the proceedings. | 
really did not think that Mr. Rubbleton would 
have served me so! Why must he needs travel 
off at the very last minute?” 

Why, indeed? except that it was just exactly 
like him.to forget all about the wedding, and 
stay over another day with the old college-chum 
whom he had so suddenly gone to visit. 

“I think he will be here to-night,” I said; 
half hesitatingly; ‘‘he certainly promised that 
he would come. ‘If Ido not get here in the 
morning-train,’ he said, ‘you may certainly ex- 
pect me in the evening.’ ” 

“But thinking will not do in such a cage!” 
exclaimed the troubled bridegroom. ‘Suppose 
something should happen to the train? Suppose 
that Mr. Rubbleton should have a fit? Or fifty 
thousand other things that might happen? Just 
put yourself in my place, Miss Margie, and 
fancy how you would feel under the circun- 
stances! Of course, you couldn’t, though, very 
well; but I’Jl tell you how I feel—like going 
out to engage some one to officiate to-morrow, 
in case Mr. Rubbleton doesn’t appear.” 

‘‘But would any of the clergy be willing to 
make such an arrangement?”’ said I, smiling at 
the idea. 

“We can drum them up and try,” was the 
eager response. 

I was afraid that the bump of reverence was 
not well-developed in the handsome head before 
me; but the plural pronoun “we” was decidedly 
startling. 

“¢Wel’” I exclaimed, in dismay. “Why, 
surely, Nelson, you do not want an old maid, 
liké me, dragging about with you? I can't 
possibly think of such a thing!” 

“Yes, you can,” said the persevering fellow. 
“You are hand-and-glove with all the clergy, 
Miss. Margie, and can vouch for my respect 
bility, you know. Why, if I went alone, they 
would probably think me some stray loafer, no 
worth marrying.” 

“You look very much like it,” I replied, st 
veying the tall, aristocratic figure before me 
‘but really, Nelson, I cannot leave the house- 
there is no one here.” ‘ 

“Tt will not run away,” said he, philosophi- 
cally; ‘‘and we shall be back again almost 
before you know it. So, Miss Margie, put 
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your bonnet, please, like the good, kind lady 

you are, and introduce me to some Reverend 

gentleman, who will promise not to run off on 

a journey between this and twelve to-morrow. 

I think’ I sliall never forgive Mr. Rubbleton; 

' and Florence will certainly laugh at me, if some 
one else marries us.” 

“There is Dr. Poacher,” said I, reflectingly; 
«he is the nearest—we might go to him first.” 

“That stiff-looking old gentleman, who is so 
absent-minded?” was the irreverent reply. ‘I 
am afraid he would read the burial-service over 
us by mistake!” 

“Well,” said I, not able to contradict this 

. statement, “‘suppose we try Mr. Kem?” 

“He'll do nicely, I’ve no doubt; but let us 
start speedily, Miss Margie, for October after- 
noons have wings, you know.” 

Theaved a quiet sigh as I glanced at my sew- 
ing; but it seemed to be my fate always to have 
some helpless man on my hands, who required 
all my time and energies. Samuel was a regu- 
lar stand-by; and various forlorn ones craved 
my help at intervals. There seemed to be no 


getting out of this expedition, now, with Nel- 


son Chardleigh; it was quite natural that he 
should not feel willing to trust to the hope 
of Samuel’s arriving at the last moment; and 
being Samuel’s sister, it was clearly my duty 
to get the poor fellow out of the scrape, if pos- 
sible—nevertheless, I felt a little queer while 
arraying myself for the walk. 

I wished to do credit to my cavalier, by 
putting on my best; and I had a very pretty 
lavender bonnet, with white roses inside—a 
present from an old friend, in which I looked 
quite passable—a soft, white shawl, and a 
plain-colored silk dress. 

“Miss Margie, you are the best-dressed lady 
Thave seen in some time,” observed my escort, 
with an appreciative glance at my toilet. 

Then, helping me to fasten up the house, he 
opened the gate in high glee; and we were 
fairly launched. : 

Mr. Kem’s residence was what indefinite 
People call “something of a walk;” and it was 
4 walk, too, through the busiest part of the 
town. People looked and stared at me and my 
companion; and not a few bows were accom- 
panied by comical smiles, for which I could not 
quite account. 

“Isn't that a sort of wedding attire?” asked 
Nelson, evidently interested in such matters. 
“Don’t brides, sometimes, dress in that way?” 

“I believe they do,” I replied, suddenly 
awaking to the fact that my dress was rather 
bridal than otherwise. 





We walked on to Mr. Kem’s—Nelson fre- 
quently reminding me that I had agreed to 
open the ball, and do the introductory talking. 

Mr. Kem boarded in ‘a large house, where 
numbers of female heads decked the windows; 
(not, however, like the Dyak trophies, detached 
from their bodies, ) and I counted five, at least, 
on the lower floor. Much gazing and whisper- 
ing as we approached the door. 

A very pretty, pert-looking Bridget answered 
our ring. 

‘‘Was Mr. Kem at home ?” 

Eyeing us from head to foot, she said that 
she would see; and left us standing in the hall. 

Presently a young gentleman appeared, one 
of the smiling kind, whose very eyes were 
laughing, as they rested on us. 

‘“‘Did you wish to see Mr. Kem particularly ?” 
he inquired; as though it might be possible to 
produce him in an extreme case, but not ordi- 
narily. 

“Yes!” exclaimed my companion, with ner- 
vous haste, before I had a chance to reply. 
“Our business with Mr. Kem is very important, 
and there is no time to lose. I want him to 
perform a marriage-ceremony—is he at home?” 

“T regret to say that he is not,” was the 
smiling reply. ‘He has gone out to tea; but 
it would not be a very difficult matter to send 
for him. If I could oblige you and the lady in 
any way——” 

I verily believe that Nelson would have had 
the Reverend gentleman dragged from the tea- 
table, without the slightest compunction, had I 
not interposed and informed our smiling friend, 
with as severe a look as I could muster, that we 
would not trouble him farther. We left him 
standing on the broad steps, and gazing after 
us, with a wondering smile stereotyped on his 
face. 

Bridget must have enlightened the heads at 
the window, for they all tittered as we passed 
by, and bent forward to get a better view of 
us, to the imminent danger of dislocating their 
necks. 

“‘Didn’t that gentleman strike you as a little 
peculiar?” asked the unsuspecting Nelson. 

He was evidently a stranger to the conviction 
that ‘had suddenly flashed through my mind, 
and amused me mightily. The smiling youth 
and Bridget had, doubtless, taken me for the 
bride-elect; and hence their merriment. 

“It is a very strange thing,” continued my 
excited companion, ‘‘that Mr. Kem should.have 
selected this afternoon, of all afternoons, to go 
out to tea!” 

“Very strange,” I replied, laughing at his 
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disgust; ‘‘the sunset of life should have given 
him mystical lore, and caused him to feel in his 
bones that you were coming.” 

«Where shall we go now?” he asked, in dis- 
may, evidently thinking that the clergy were 
banded against him. 

‘‘E scarcely dare mention Dr, Poacher again,” 
said I. 

‘Let us try him!” he exclaimed, ‘‘and if he 
does anything queer to-morrow, I. wash my 
hands of the responsibility—it will have to rest 
on your shoulders, Miss Margie.” 

Of course, I was used to this; to do my best, 
and then bear the burden of everything that 
went wrong. 

A walk of about a whe farther brought us to 
a nice, old-fashioned place, where Dr. Poacher 
spent much of his time in secluded study. We 
were almost sure of finding him, and raised the 
brass knocker quite confidently. 

A very honest-looking Irishwoman, who was 
afflicted with a chronic grin, soon made her ap- 
pearance, and gazed upon us with tender inte- 
rest. It was some little time before we learned 
that “«Dr. Poacher was not just at home now.” 

‘* How soon would he be in?” was the eager 
inquiry. 

‘*Mebbe in an hour; yees can come back and 
see.” 

We exchanged looks; and the Irishwoman 
assured) us that ‘‘she would hould him at home 
for us when he came.” 

‘‘What did possess that woman to grin so?” 
said Nelson, rather angrily, as we left the door, 
“Have you any idea, Miss Margie? Is there 
anything queer about either of ua, that people 
act se curiously?” 

“Yes,” I replied, enjoying his excitement, 
«‘T have some idea.” 

“‘Well, what is it?” 

‘Why, I think all these people imagine that 
you have been silly enough to select me for the 
bride.” 

“Too bad!” he exclaimed, ‘‘for you, Miss 
Margie! After your kindness, too! What can 
we do about it? Shall we go home?” 

“No!” I replied, stoutly. ‘If they choose to 
be so silly, let them have the benefit of it. Ido 
not mind them in the least; and I am deter- 
mined to see this business through.” 

“T admire your spirit,” said my companion, 
laughing; ‘and I should be only too glad to 
‘see this business through’ likewise. But what 
evil spirit has entered into the clergy of this 
benighted place, to send them all gadding on 
this particular afternoon?” 

“The spirit of English Queen Bess, I im- 





agine,” said I, ‘‘as she was always opposed to 
marriages. But suppose that we walk around 
® little now, and. wait for Dr. Poacher, as | 
happen to know him very well?” 

We wandered for half an hour; and then, 
suddenly remembering the possiblo return of 
Samuel, I grew frightened, and we concluded to 
make a fresh application to the brass knocker. 

The Irishwoman beamed all over, and mar- 
shaled us into the front-parlor with evident de- 
light. 

‘‘Here they are, your Riverence!” she ex- 
claimed, triumphantly; and we found ourselves 
fronting Dr. Poacher, while a mischievous-look- 
ing girl, his niece, stood on one side, evidently 
in a state of amused expectation, and our Irish 
friend ambled off to the other. 

The expression of the doctor’s face, as he re- 
cognized me, is better imagined than described. 

‘“‘Miss Margaret Rubbleton!’’ he exclaimed, 
in undisguised astonishment. 

To explain all this, it is necessary to say that 
our Hibernian friend had seized the doctor the 
moment he appeared, and told him that he was 
wanted ‘‘right away,” to marry a couple that 
were almost ready to cry when they found that 
he was not,to be had on the spot; ‘a swate- 
lookin’ young feller, and a rale nice lady—a 
little ould-like, mebbe, for the boy, but as plea- 
sant-spoken a lady as ever-stepped.” They 
would be back again, she added, ‘in the wink 
of an eye.” Anticipating much fun from this 
performance, the mischievous niece had begged 
the favor of being present as a witness; the 
tender-hearted serving-woman had put in 3 
duplicate petition; and here were the house- 
hold drawn up in battle-array as we entered, 
quite bent upon doing their best to join us in 
the bands of holy matrimony! 

‘Miss Margaret Rubbleton!” said the worthy 
doctor; and here. he stopped, overpowered by 
his emotions. 

I felt my face growing painfully red, while 
the ridiculousness of the position raised a trou- 
blesome inclination to laugh. That young minx, 
too, was evidently regarding Nelson in the light 
of a sacrifice; but the troublesome fellow him- 
self seemed struck with dumbness. 

“Let me explain to you,” said I; but I could 
get no farther, and I believed I was growing 
hysterical. 

Dr. Poacher bowed stiffly, as though waiting 
the solution of the riddle; and presently Nel- 
son, with a manliness that delighted me, came 
to the rescue. 

“I think,” said he, a little hesitatingly s 
first, but gathering strength as he proceeded, 
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“that there is a mistake somewhere. J wish 
to be married; but Miss Rubbleton does not— 
and she kindly volunteered to introduce me to 
Dr. Poacher, whose services I am desirous to 
secure for to-morrow morning, in the event 
of Mr. Rubbleton’s failing us by the morning 
train.” 

“Now,” said the doctor, laughing more 
heartily than I had ever seen him laugh be- 
fore; while the niece and the Irishwoman dis- 
appeared, “‘do you know what I thought?” 

“Yes,” I replied, quite boldly, “I know ex- 
actly what you thought, and am humbly obliged 
for my share of the compliment. You thought 
Margaret Rubbleton an old fool, and Mr. Chard- 
leigh. a young one; but let me tell you, Dr. 
Poacher, that my brother Samuel is at the 
bottom of all this, for we were very much 
afraid of his giving us the slip this evening.” 

“I parted from him not half an hour ago,” 
said the doctor, comically, ‘‘as he was taking 
rapid strides from the station to his own house. 
I thought, then, that he looked like a man 
whose head was full of some grand idea—and 
this wedding, I suppose, was the subject.” 

How like a couple of conspirators we felt, as 
a picture of the injured Samuel, inhospitably 
looked out from his own dwelling, rose up 
before us! With a bewildered excuse, we has- 
tily departed, and seé out on a running-walk 
for the rectory. 

“Miss Margie,” said Nelson, with laughing 
penitence, ‘‘can you ever forgive me?” 

“I suppose I shall, in time,” I replied; ‘for 
itis one of my weaknesses to forgive people all 
sorts of things; but I must confess that I do 
not feel much like it just now.” 

“Iam so glad Mr. Rubbleton has come, after 
all!” observed my companion, softly. 

Now, I did not feel at all glad that he had 
come, “after all;” on the contrary, I thoughé 
itwould have been much more convenient, had 
he verified our fears by missing the train. It 
is always unpleasant to find that one has been 
making much ado about nothing. 

Nelson escorted me to the gate, and then ; 
laughingly departed. No expostulation could 
induce him to face Mr. Rubbleton that evening. 

Samuel’s attitude was Napoleonesque, as he 
stood beside his carpet-bag, which he had de- 
posited on the door-step. 

“Why, Margie,” he began, “what does this 
mean? Iam very much surprised——” 

“Not more than I am,” I replied, boldly car- 
Tying the war into the enemy’s quarters, as I 
inserted the door-key; “I am sure I never ex- 





Pected to see you this evening!” 


««*Never expected to see me!’” he replied, 
in astonishment. ‘Did I not say that I would 
come? And is not Nelson Chardleigh to be 
married to-morrow ?” 

“You said that you would probably come in 
the morning,” said I, determined not to be 
put down; ‘and it is on Nelson Chardleigh’s 
account that I have been gadding this after- 
noon.” 

I then gave him a condensed account of our 
fears, schemes, and adventures; and all that I 
got for my pains was, 

‘*More deliberate folly I never heard! A 
performance worthy of two lunatics! I said, 
as plainly as words could say it, that, if I did 
not get here in the morning, I would certainly 
come in the evening—and here I am.” 

After going over the whole matter from the 
beginning about five times, with the most elo- 
quent reasoning upon the reasonableness of 
my conduct, and receiving precisely the same 
answer every time, I retired from the field, 
with the firm conviction that my brother Samuel 
was an excellent man, and a learned man; 
but that, like/most fallible mortals, he had “# 
kink” somewhere in the construction of his 
mind, that prevented him from seeing that he 
could possibly be in the wrong. 

I have good reason for supposing that Nelson 
Chardleigh went post-haste to his bride that 
evening, with a highly-varnished account of our 
adventure, and an extravagant picture of my 
merits; for a little, scented note, received early 
the next morning, insisted so warmly upon my 
presence at the wedding, that I really could not 
refuse. 

I had received an invitation before, and de- 
clined it; but now I donned my bridal attire 
of the day before, and accompanied Samuel to 
the cars. Here we had the pleasure of encoun- 
tering Dr. Poacher, who had also received an 
express invitation. 

It was an elegant affair; and the bright, 
October*sun lighted up one of the prettiest 
faces I had ever seen through the folds of a 
bridal-veil. Nelson looked perfectly radiant 
with delight. 

“T heard strange things of you this morn- 
ing,” said an acquaintance, laughing, as she 
nibbled her cake. ‘I was told that you were 
married, and had gone on your wedding tour.” 

“I did go on a wedding tour yesterday,” I 
replied, within hearing of the bridegroom; 
‘but I am not married.” 

Nelson gave me a comical look; but the person 
to whom it was addressed was evidently at a 
loss how to interpret this sphinx-like answer. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
AMONG THE STUDIOS. 

E1eut or ten months later, Carr and Shepley 
were lounging through the streets of Dijon one 
fresh May morning, when a familiar figure, 
crossing the pave in front, drew a sudden ex- 
clamation from-both. It was a porter carry- 
ing a great bale of wheat straw on his head. 
The man was of an unusual strength of build, 
yet he walked slowly, staggered when he struck 
the door-way accidentally in passing, as if the 
load were too heavy for him. ‘The young men 
exchanged glances, and followed him. 

It was the old church of St. Ignatius which 
he had entered; government had converted it, 
a few weeks before, into a> cavalry: barracks. 
They stopped near the door, and loeked through 
the building at the odd spectaeleof. groined 
arches and stained windows, with their melting 
tints of blue and crimson, forming a background 
for a row of stalls filled with: the officers’ horses, 
neighing, stamping, many of them in the hands 
of, their grooms. 

‘Yonder is the man,” said Carr, touching 
his friend’s sleeve, and nodding toward a group 
of ostlers and stable-boys, busy about the load 
which the porter had just thrown from his 
shoulders. They went over, and Carr beckoned 
to him. 

“Well met, amorce!” he said, noting while 
he laughed cheerfully, and held out his hand, 
that the Filibustier’s face was. worn fieshless, 
and his eyes were red and exhausted, as if he 
had forgotten long ago to sleep. He forced 
a feeble smile, however, and, drawing on his 
coat, went out with them—-strolled through the 
streets with them, played ecicerone to the Bur- 
gundian Palace, joking as usual, but walking 
stiffly and with an effort, like an old man who 
hides his age. 

The young men watched him without re- 
mark. When they passed through the principal 
thoroughfares, Carr saw his color change once 
or twice. 

He motioned to Shepley to leave them, which 
he did, going into his hotel “for English 
papers.” 

“You are ill, Mr. Lamorce?” the young fel- 
low ald, EGY: when they were alone. 





“It is a sudden nausea which overcomes me 
at times,” Richard replied, not stating that it 
was caused by the fumes from the restarauteurs 
cellars as they passed. He had fasted, then, for 
nearly two days. 

“I was sorry,” said the Englishman, gently, 
**to notice the work you were engaged in yon- 
der. - You have some trouble in your business, 
perhaps, just now? I want you to let me be 
your banker. We aré old cronies, as you know.” 

“No, I'll not do that, Carr. I'll owe it to 
you—all the same, however. I have no busi- 
ness—I have no time to make money.” 

The keen, watchful look, which Carr had no- 
ticed in Paris, deepened in his eyes, like a 
hound who scents and listens for his prey, 
while you see or hear nothing. 

“T wish I could——” Carr stopped short, 
balked by the English, nervous dread of intru- 
sion. 

Lamorce turned quickly. ‘I know you do, 
boy. But there’s a work I set myself to do, 
and until it is done, outside matters trouble 
me but little. It is three years since I under- 
took it. Three years! I have been foiled— 
foiled at every turn.. But’ I’ll finish it, and 
soon; something tells me that I am near my 
journey’s end, When that is reached, it mat- 
ters little what becomes of Dick Lamorce.” 

“In the meantime you must live,” said Carr, 
quietly. 

‘And eat to live,” with a queer smile. “You 
are right; and I must have money to go on 
my way. I applied for work in the hay-market 
yonder; my back ought to do as good service 
as that of a mule—but.it has begun to fail.” 

Carr hesitated. “Let me urge you to accept 
a loan, Lamorce. This is sheer brutalizing of 
yourself,” 

‘“‘I_ never should repay it; and I began this 
work with.clear hands. I have paid every debt 
I owe—but one,” in a lower voice. ‘‘I will take 
no money from you, Carr. If you ean find me 
work, I will be glad. No matter what, if it 
brings me food.” 

“Would you-— There are several artisis 
here whom I know. I have often heard your 
shoulders and chest criticized by sculptors 2 
Rome—Crawford——” 
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“You mean for me to offer myself as a 
model?” 

Carr’s face reddened. ‘Pardon me; but it 
was the first idea that came into my mind. It 
is a pity such a grand pose as you have there,” 
touching him lightly, “‘should be lost to Art.” 

Lamorce had been taking counsel with him- 
self while he spoke. ‘‘It will answer better 
than I could have hoped,” he said. ‘It will 
bring me admission to any studio. I wish I 
head met you sooner,” looking up. ‘Where 
shall I go?” 

«J will make arrangements with Mendenhall 
for to-morrow. He is from Leeds; no talent—a 
poor copyist; but he pays well.” 

Lamorce bowed, and the matter was dropped; 
they walked on.talking of indifferent things. 
Two or three days afterwafd, Carr called at 
Mendenhall’s studio at the hour when he knew 
Lamorce would be there. ‘The young fellow 
had a kindly notion of impressing the artist 
and his clique with an idea of the. difference 
between Lamorce and the usual class of models. 
But it was not needed. Some vague rumor of 
his history (so far as the Emglishmen knew it) 
had got abroad, and Carr found the group of 
loungers in Mendenhall’s painting-room annoy- 


ingly disposed to make a hero of the grave, 
quiet man, whose chest and neck the Leeds 


painter had begun to sketch as Hercules. The 
sitting was over, and he was pulling on his 
shabby brown coat as Carr entered; standing 
apart from the fashionably-dressed young men, 
replying by silent nods to their polite imper- 
tinences, but listening keenly to every word 
which did not concern himself. 

It was a chilly day in early summer. . Men- 
denhall,. with the other men, had gathered 
about the little stove; Carr stood with Lamorce 
near the window, watching him as he buttoned 
his coat, his slow, melancholy hazel eyes turn- 
ing from one face to another, He was begin- 
ning to have a strange curiosity in. the man. 
“He sees nothing,” as Carr had said that 
morning to Shepley; ‘‘hears nothing of what 
is passing about him; knows as/little of the 
weather as politics. There seems to. be no room 
in his brain for anything but some one idea, 
which possesses him like a demon.” 

The men meanwhile smoked, and exchanged 
such small gossip as the little village city 
afforded. 

“Did Bathurst sell the picture to Lord Naas?” 
asked one. 

“No,” said Mendenhall,, ‘‘Naas complained 
that the woman’s face was too thin. It was 
* Lazarus, he remarked, who rose from the dead, 





and not Magdalen. Bathurst left it with me. 
I have half a mind to purchase it myself; the 
poor devil is starving himself to raise money 
to go home——” 

“With his Magdalen.” Carr finished the 
sertence with a significant smile. 

‘Who never will rise from the dead. Well, 
he left her picture with me,” repeated Men- 
denhall, waving his mahl-stick to a small can- 
vas with its face tothe wall. ‘It would have 
sold better in America than here: so we warned 
Ralph Bathurst; but he was always an obsti- 
nate fellow.” 

Ralph? Lamorce took a step forward. “I 
must see this picture,’ he said; and before the 
other could reply turned it round. 

Again his sister’s face; again the Magdalen. ° 

-But Ralph Corson had painted this last pic- 
ture as never before, and as he never would 
paint again. The very living face, with its 
peculiar marvelous tints, was there, 

“The poor Scotch talk of a patient being 
‘touched by Death,’” said Carr, ‘This woman 
looks: as if she had not only felt the hand, but 
seen his face when he struck her———” 

Then he saw Lamorce’s look, and, stopping 
with his sentence unfinished, went to him. 

He put his hand on the broad shoulder, shook 
his arm, while the others stood wondering by. 

“Lamorce! Lamorce! What is the woman 
to you?” 

“Where is this man? I’m ready,’’ turning 
with blind, glazed eyes to the door, Long 
fasting; exposure, abandonment for years of 
all reason to one uncontrollable passion had 
gnawed away his strength. Now, when the 
hour had come, he staggered weakly under 
the shock, put out his hand to grope his way. 

“Tt is Bathurst he means,” cried. one or 
two officious voices, in spite of Carr’s. warning 
gesture, for he had begun to guess at the truth. 

‘Ralph Bathurst, if it is he you mean,” said 
Mendenhall, ‘‘is here in Dijon, or was here last 
night? But they were’on the:eve of embarking 
for America. The Magdalen,” with another 
wave of the mahl-stick to the picture, ‘‘is ill. 
Her native air he thinks——” 

Lamorce’s momentary stupor was over. He 
stood erect, his head dropped, his eyes.red and 
threatening, fixed at some close spot. in the 
empty air. His teeth gleamed through..the 
black mustache, and his breath came dull and 
heavily, ‘It. was the face of a blood-hound 
on the near:trail,”. Mendenhall thought, with 
a shudder. 

‘‘Where did you say?” 

Mendenhall or Carr did not answer. 
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“Bathurst's lodgings were in No. 87 Rue St. 
Denis aw troisieme;” stammered one of the other 
men, 

Lamorce, they noticed, buried his hand in 
his breast-pocket as he left the room. 

Carr and Mendenhall followed him. 

Once, as they ‘passed swiftly throigh the 
darkening streets, the Englishman came near 
enough to him to lay his hand on his arm. 

“For God’s sake, Lamorce! stop and think 
what you do.” 

He did stop, short and entirely, looked up 
into the tall young fellow’s pitying face with 
his own, broad and uncouth, unnerved as a 
woman's, tears rolling down over the cheeks, 

_ his bearded lips trembling like a boy’s. 

“Why, Carr,” he cried, “he has killed her. 
It is little Berry. He has done her to death.” 

“But——” 

“There was @ look in her face to-night that 
was never in it before. She wanted me—I saw 
it in her eyes. “ Night after night she has cried 
for poor old Dick.” 

He tore himself away. They followed him 
through the devious streets, gaining on him 
again, when he stopped before the house where 
Corson had his lodgings, and summoned the 
portiere. 

Carr Jooked at him curiously,’ lis a surgeon 
might at a patient whose pain and disease he 
cannot comprehend. ‘Is this the hour you 
have waited for, for three years?” he asked. 

Lamorce did not hear him. He held one 
wrist clenched closely in his hand; his eye 
was half closed, his breath hot and hissing. 
Mendenhall shrank back from the savage face. 

“I hope God may send him into my hands 
to-night. I have not often my old strength—I 
have it now.” 

Then the door opened, and he stole up the 
stone-stairs. 

“What does it mean?” said Mendenhall, 
drawing breath. 

“Murder,” said Carr, laconically, “ and mad- 
ness. Lamorce has been insane on that point 
for years—I never understood it before.” 

“Do you stand here while murder is being 
done?” 

Carr put out his hand. “Stop. Bathurst and 
the woman—wife or mistress—left Dijon this 
morning for Marseilles. There is no danger 
here.” 

“He will follow,” said Mendenhall. “You will 
send a despatch? Bathurst must be warned.” 

Carr shrugged his shoulders. ‘Question? 
For my part, if the woman was, as TI suspect, 
his wife or sister, I don’t know that my sym- 





pathy is not with Lamorce in this case. I often 
have thought the avenger of blood was a usefy 
instrument we might have borrowed from the 
Jews with their money.’ 

**E see no room for jesting,” impatiently, 

“Norl. But a telegram will reach Bathurst 
in time, if you choose to send one. For me~—” 
making a gesture of washing his hands. 

Mendenhall turned sharply away. The other 
waited a moment, then went up the stairs to 
the’ room which he knew Bathurst had ocev- 
pied. He stopped with hand on the door-lateh, 

Neither cry, nor oath, nor moan—a dead, 
defeated silence. 
fled wretch inside. Since his birth, this girl 
had lain in the one pure, untainted shelter 
in this man’s heart—the remembrances which 
other men give fo mother, sister, and child, 
all belonged in poor Dick’s life to little Berry. 
He had come to see her, to-night, once more 
before she died, and had missed her. 

He had come, too, to-night, to the end of his 
long search, which for three years he had pur- 
sued with unblenching, deadly purpose. The 
trail was clear, the way open; he had put out 
his hand for his prey, to find him gone. 

Carr thought of this, and stood a long time 
irresolute before he summoned courage to face 
the man, who had received such a blow from 
fate. Finally, he turned the latch, and opened 
the door. 

It was a cheerful little’ box of.a place, with 
green-and-white hangings; outside a miniature 
balcony, set round with boxes of mignonette, 
and the like. 

In the midst of it stood a middle-aged woman, 
with a white cap jauntily surmounting her 
curled, gray hair. The bony, leather-colored 
face, lighted by a pair of soft, large, hazel eyes, 
which turned to Carr as he came in. 

‘Monsieur?’ glancing at Lamorce, half in 
terror, half in pity. 

Carr went up to the Filibustier, where he 
leaned against the wall, his face pale and swollen 
—his cravat lay on the floor beside him; but one 
hand yet pulled at his shirt-collar for air. 

**You have not found Bathurst?” 

Lamorce’s stupefied eyes turned slowly. 

*T shall find him. It is she whom I shall 
never find.” 

The Frenchwoman came nearer, her fingers 
busied with her silver-colored cap-ribbons— 
the ugly mouth moving nervously as she looked 
at Lamorce. Carr started when she spoke; it 
seemed incredible that so tender a voice be- 
longed to the angular, jerky body. 


“Monsieur,” she said to Carr, “comes this 





Carr feared to meet the baf- 
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moment to know that madame is gone. He has 
heard that she goes soon to—rest. I have not 
said this—TI. But, if it is true,” bending to- 
ward Lamorce, eyes and voice filled with an 
inconceivable quiet, ‘if the good God calls her 
to rest, I, who love her, should not shed a 
tear. She is very tired.” 

Garr looked at her keenly. He could not 
comprehend this quick response to every touch 
of a stranger’s feeling, or tears that came so 
readily. But they were natural to her—she was 
French; he was English—he only said, “‘Come 
home with me, Lamorce.” 

The landlady’s silver-ribbons fluttered. She 
put out one hand, taking no heed of Carr; 
but following every motion of the other. The 
woman’s wit had already touched the secret 
spring of the whole story. 

“Pardon! But monsieur was the ‘brother 
Dick,’ for whom madame called in her fever?” 

Carr put his hand on his shoulder. “You 
must hear her before you follow this man.” 

Lamorce stood still, listening; but asking no 
questions. It was noticéable that from the 
beginning of his journey to this, its end, he had 
asked no questions. Whatever God sent, day 
by day, of ill or good luck, came unhoped and 
unchallenged. 

Carr nodded to her to go on. He hoped that 
the youth, the every-day busy life of his sister 
and Ralph Corson, could he but see it in this 
woman’s story, would soften his resolve. 

The woman paused a moment, the grave 
hazel-eyes scanning Lamorce keenly. Then 
comprehending that a few words were the only 
ones she could use, she stopped short, on the 
brink of her long narrative. 

“Itis near the end with your sister, monsieur; 
and her heart has gone back to you.” 

Dick looked at her. Then the poor shop- 
keeper, with quiet yoice and tender eyes, saw 
what no other woman had ever known on Dick 
Lamorce’s face, tears creeping down, wrung 
out of an over-tried, boyish heart, that long 
ago hungered to make life cheerful and happy, 
but had lost the chance; yet losing, had never 
grown old. 

“I knew that no other could come between 
Berry and me,” he said. «No other.” 

Carr and the Frenchwoman stood silently by. 
There was a wound here with which they dared 
not meddle, 

After awhile he raised his head. 

“I shall see her again,” with his old, grave 
manner. “(Once again!” 

“God is good,” said the woman, in a low 
Voice, 





“To Marseilles. I can reach it to-morrow, 
Carr?” 

“By noon.” 

When he turned away, the woman came 
nearer, and putting her withered hand on his, 
looked appealingly into his face. She had 
liked Corson’s easy, generous habits; she was 
an old woman, with the religion of her country. 
Carr would have said an occasional hymn to 
the Virgin; life a holy day, and death a grave 
under shells and flowers. But she did what 
Carr would not dare to do. Looking steadily 
in Lamorce’s eyes, she said, 

“You will see her again. 
monsieur ?” ‘ 

«After, I shall finish my work,” he said, 
gravely. 


And after—— 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LAST FAREWELL. 

Carr and Mendenhall acted in the affair 
according to their characters. The latter, 
before betaking himself to his delayed dinner, 
sent a despatch to Ralph Bathurst, which ran 
as follows: 

‘*Picture sold. Draw on Meidon Freres for 
amount. Party in search of you; leaves for 
Marseilles to-night. Name—Lamorce.” Carr, 
finding that this warning had been given, fol- 
lowed Lamorce to the station, and took passage 
with him. 

“He meant only to see fair play,” he told 
himself. Then he provided books for the jour- 
ney, quite certain that his fellow traveler would 
prove anything but a companion. 

It was a dull, murky evening when the train 
shot out of the station, leaving a long lino of 
bloody sparks on the night. He was alone in 
the little box-carriage with Lamorce, who hod 
expressed neither surprise nor pleasure at see- 
ing him enter, and ensconce himself opposite. 

When Carr found that they wére aicne. he 
pushed a small package over to the grim, silent 
figure. 

“Not a word, Lamoree. It is my check-book 
on my Paris bankers. Use it until this toug-- 
bit of road for you is over. You would do the 
same for me; and I would accept it.” 

Lamorce put it in his breast-pocket. ‘You 
are very thoughtful, Mr. Carr. I had not 
thought of my want’ of money. I will use it; 
but I will pay it back promptly. This is my 
work. No man must help me.” 

They fell back into silence after that; Carr 
buried himself in his book, Lamorce, stiff and 
erect, fixed his eyes on some invisible spot in: 
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front. As hour crept into hour, Carr glanced 
more and more uneasily at the dark outline 
obscuring the windows opposite, from which 
he could see the flat sweep of landscape, yellow 
vader the low moon. He closed the book pre- 
sently and laid it down; he meant to argue 
some question raised in it with himself, but 
in a few moments he had forgotten question and 
objection; the silent figure opposite absorbed 
all the atmosphere. 

Carr tried to follow the course of the road. 
During the éarly part of the night he could 
caich glimpses of the olive-hills, dark, purplish- 
blue in the moonlight; now and then the sheeted 
foam of the Rhone glittered between the hill- 
cuts, and in the boggy meadows as they darted 
through them. But it was the far, ineffectual 
scenery of a dream. The hard, living reality 
was the man who sat there, silent and solitary. 
Carr was a thoroughly practical man; but, as 
the night wore on, the presence of this square, 
motionless shape began to oppress him like a 
nightmare. The night had darkened without; 
the lamp overhead, burning with an oily, 
noxious smoke and smell, rocked to and fro 
with the motion of the car, throwing sullen 
shadows uncertainly around. Now and then 


Carr dropped into an uneasy sleep, starting 
awake to find Lamorce immovable as if cut 


out of stone. He could not divert his thoughts 
from him; his eyes went back, as if fascinated, 
to the heavy figure in its baggy, brown clothes; 
to the gaunt face and eyes bent on the same 
spot on the air, as though it held the end of 
all his purposes. 

Carr moved his seat, shuffled uncomfortably, 
whistled and sang, scarce knowing what he 
did; Lamorce heard him no more than if he 
had been a fly buzzing in the pane. There was 
something terrible in this messenger of ven- 
geance, urged on, grave and dumb, to end the 
long and sinful story, The very force with 
which they were drawn through the night; 
the great throbbings of the engine, its woeful 
shrieks; the baffled mutterings of the wind, as 
they left the mountain defiles behind, took new 
‘and awful meanings to Carr. 

When morning began to gray the air, and a 
damp breeze sprang up, he scarcely remem- 
bered what stoppages they had made. The 
night was then, and always remained in his 
memory, indistinct and miserable, akin to a 
debilitating stupor produced by laudanum. It 
had certain breaks in it which, however, were 
sharp and distinct—the calling of the stations 
by the guard. Lamorce lifted his head at each, 
listening like a hound catching nearer scent of 





the chase. Beyond that, he gave no sign of 
sight or hearing. When he was spoken to, La- 
morce, as usual, was grave and quiet. fis 
manner, the utter absence of self-conscious. 
ness or melo-drama in it, impressed (arr 
strangely. 

“Murder has been so long a daily thought 
with him, that it has grown to be a common- 
place matter; a duty, stripped of all tragic 
robes or weapons,” he thought, watching his 
face in the early daylight. 

When they reached Lyons, Carr got out with 
the crowd to breakfast. 

‘I have no appetite, Mr. Carr,” said La- 
morce, when the other urged him to accon- 
pany him. ‘You will find me here when you 
return.” When he had watched the door of 
the carriage close behind the Englishman, he 
put his hand into his breast and drew out some- 
thing which he held on the palm of his hand, 
stooping over to look at it. Carr was out on 
the crowded stand, a raw drizzle of rain beat- 
ing in his face, bluffing his way through ped- 
dlers, crying their wares at that early hour in 
Jewish dog-French; running against porters 
with their towering loads; half-starved chil- 
dren of the mill-hands, selling cravats of bright- 
velvet woven on the Jacquard looms. When he 
glanced in the dingy carriage-windows, La- 
morce sat in the dim distance, unmoved by the 
tumult which ebbed and flowed outside. 

All night his hand had closed on the trifle at 
which he looked; he had found it on the floor 
of Bathurst’s room, and thrust it into his breast. ’ 
It was only a child’s shoe, half wprn. Nothing 
in itself; but the sight of it had struck Lamorce 
like a blow. It was different from even Berry’s 
illness. There had been times in his long search 
when he had pictured her as dead—she could 
not live in shame. 

But, her child? He had not thought of that; 
he did not doubt it was hers. He turned the 
shoe over and over, poised it on one thick 
finger, straightened the tiny rosette. It was 
blue, faded from wear; a little, mean, home- 
made thing, which Berry had cut out of a bit 
of kid and sewed herself. Lamorce remem- 
bered a pair she had worn when she was & 
mere mite toddling by his side. He had bought 
them on his first boyish visit to New York. 
They were blue, with a little anchor of brown 
beads on the toe. 

“She did not forget,” he said, touching the 
anchor with which she had tried to imitate the 
old ones. A queer, sad smile played over his 
face as he saw the tagless, knotted string. 
“Berry herself was a careless little thing,” he 
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said. Then, hearing the engine-whistle, and 
the rush of returning steps, he hid the shoe 
again in his breast, and waited silently. 

As the day shook off the fogs of the morning 
and heated into broad noon, Carr grew more 
nervous and restless; each mile shortened the 
distance to Marseilles. 

When they reached Vienna, a tall, anxious- 
looking passenger entered their carriage. 

“We will certainly reach Marseilles by noon?” 
he asked of the guard, adjusting umbrella, bag, 
and newspaper about his knees. 

“By one o'clock,” the man replied, touching 
his hat. 

“And the packet Northern Light sails——” 

“ At four, monsieur.” 

“Three hours. Quite time to do the city and 
take passage. I must reach New York on the 
fifteenth; and there is no other vessel leaves 
Marseilles for two weeks” 

Carr saw Lamorce’s teeth sink into his lip, 
but he gave no other hint of the fever within 
him. Through the terraced hills of the Rhone 
the noon sunlight filling, like a bath of golden 
wine, the valley of the Cote Rotie, which was 
an amphitheatre of vineyards at that season, 
purple fruit and delicate green vines heaping 
the sides up to where earth and sky meet. Out 
into the open campaign, where the reaches of 
yellow and emerald-green fields were bounded 
on the horizon by the Alps of Dauphine, form- 
ing a facade of peaks and ragged edges, and 
sudden slopes of pure, pale-blue snow; into 
Valence, with its mossed-arched towers and 
battlements, its rustling foliage, its wreaths 
of river-mist floating in thin veils along the 
melancholy hills. 

Through the carved and corniced wall into 
the narrow, boulder-paved streets of Avignon, 
relic of old Rome. 

One or two delays had brought the hour of 
noon. The guard appeared at the window 
during the stoppage here, and the American 
accosted him. 

“We will not make Marseilles at one o’clock ?” 

“At two, monsieur.” 

The bilious traveler poured out a flood of 
oaths. 

“The Northern Light remains in harbor 
until four. Monsieur is safe,” with a bow and 
gracious smile, as though each oath had been 
the raciest of compliments. 

A shriek, a yell, and the train darted out of 
the ancient, solitary city, winding like a black 
Serpent, with a fiery head, through the pleasant 
farms of Provence. 

Neither Carr nor Lamorce had spoken since 





the guard announced the delay; but Lamorce 
bent his head suddenly, letting it rest on his 
folded arms on the seat before them; the aiti- 
tude was that of perfect quiet, but Carr saw that 
the nails of the clenched hand cut into the flesh. 

The American had eyes as keen. 

«Your friend is ill?” he whispered. 

“No?” testily replying to Carr’s gesture. 
“Foreigners are cursedly eccentric! It is 
enough to make one nervous to see a man be- 
have in that manner; and these creeping trains 
are sufficient for one day! I’ve got to make 
New York in two weeks, or lose twenty thou- 
sand dollars. If I miss the Northern Light, the 
game’s up. But I don’t clench my hand, or 
look like a man who sees his own grave.” 

Something in Carr’s face silenced him. He 
turned away, and began again his scrutiny of 
the time-table. 

Twenty miles south of Avignon, on a level 
stretch of road with neither tunnel nor gully, 
nor ascent in sight, the train came to a sudden 
stop. There was a slight bustle outside; then 
a man leisurely took his way across a field, 
followed by another, and another, stopping to 
pluck a late blue-bell now and then. 

The American stood up in unfeigned amaze- 
ment; Carr looked at the stationary-engine with 
a quick relief. All day he had felt as if he 
were accessory toa murder. God willing, per- 
haps it was to be averted a space. 

The guard appeared, holding a blue-bell to 
his rubicund nose. 

“‘What has occurred?” 

A clamor followed, in which all bore their 
share but Lamorce, who stood still and stiff, 
his jaws a dull gray under the beard. The 
mild suavity of the guard cowed him, but 
explained nothing. 

‘“‘We shall not reach Marseilles until night 
then?” from the stranger, in a quiet despair. 

“Ah, parden, monsieur! But surely! In one, 
two, four hours. Delay until night? But that 
is impossible!” 

“T shall not arrive until the packet has 
sailed ?” 

“Possibly,” with a wave of his little finger. 

“No one could sympathize with monsieur 
more than I. But it is true, the ship sails at 
four. The gentlemen have other commands?” 

The gentlemen had no other commands; and 
the guard bowed himeelf away to the fence- 
rail, where he hummed a tune and smoked his 
cigareto. 

Carr turned to Lamorce; but after looking 
at his face, passed on silently, and left him in 
the car alone. 
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Three hours passed before the breach was 
repaired, and. a fresh engine brought from 
Avignon. .When Carr found that the moment 
of starting’ had arrived, he re-entered the car. 
Lamorce stood inside of it, leaning against the 
platform. The flesh under his eyes was beaded 
with drops of sweat; he bit at his mustache 
feebly, helped himself into the car by the rail, 
as an old weak man would do. 

“You are not so strong as you were,” said 
the Englishman, kindly. 

“T do not know. It nears three,” with a 
vacant look. 

He did not sit-down, but paced the narrow 
carriage, his head. sunk on his breast, until 
they reached Marseilles. 

The American looked up sharply at first; 
but after one glance. at his face, suffered him to 
pass unmolested, following him with a troubled 
look. He kept his watch open before him. 

Twilight came early at that time of the year. 
When the shadows of trees began to lengthen 
across the track, which they crossed witlrlight- 
ning-speed, the’man shut his watch. 

“The Northern Light has sailed,’”’ he said, 
quietly. 


When they entered the depot, Carr took the 


matter in his own hands. Lamorce had seated 
himself in the shadow of the wareroom, on a 
wine-cask. 

Carr dragged him up when he had brought 
a cab, 

“Are you mad? To the harbor!” 

“T have missed her. It is too late,” dully. 

Carr forced him in. It was a quiet, soft even- 
ing; the salt air had a familiar flavor in it, as 
it rushed up the crowded streets to meet them. 

In a few hurried breaths they had reached 
the harbor, then one of the most thronged in 
Europe. The chattering, swaying crowds; the 
heaped merchandise from all parts of the world; 
the innumerable ships that came and went, did 
not confuse the clear-headed Englishman for 
one moment. 

A quick word or two, an open pocket-book, 
and he turned to Lamorce—the man was 
stunned; stelid. This last blow had come close 
to the mortal part. 

‘“‘A wherry—come! She is in the offing!” 

In the cabin of the Northern Light the twi- 
light without became darkness, The great 
chandelier, with its brass pendants, had been 
lit, and threw light into the state-rooms on 
either side. In one of them, a handsome man 
was carefully undressing a child not a year old. 

A woman, young, with the traces of great 
beauty yet hanging about her, but evidently 





dying of consumption, stood feebly beside him 
holding the little white night-gown, and laugh- 
ing softly, as the sleepy, curly little heag 
dropped from side to side, 

“Rub her shoulders and side, Ralph, dear; 
that is best for strengthening the back, my 
book says.” ’ 

“Yes, my darling.. Now, put down that 
night-gown, and go on deck; I will follow you 
in a moment—she is almost asleep now. Catch 
the last look of France, while you can,” 

“And you, Ralph?” lingering at the door, 
after a good-night kiss to the baby. 

“‘T will follow you, as I said.” 

She crept: by slow stages across the cabin, 
and up on deck. People looked after her with 
troubled, pitying eyes. She had been very 
beautiful, and was a tender, childish-looking 
woman still. The white-dress and blue, woolen 
hood which she wore, heightened the charm 
of her milk and rosy complexion, and the curly 
hair knotted back in a comb. 

She went. up on deck; far in the bight of 
the harbor, Marseilles lay, glittering like 
crown, with her myriad lights in the gathering 
night. Out in the open offing, the air was 
thinner and clearer. She could see distinctly 
the ships which lay as far out as their own, and 
two or three wherries which came and went 
across the ripplifg blue. 

She leaned against the deck-rail; but not ta 
watch the retreating shore. The sea-air that 
welcomed her, had its message for her as for 
her brother. Why, they did not know; but 
that evening they both thought of home. 

She leaned a long time on the rail; then she 
stretched out her arms to the sea, muttering to 
herself something about ‘‘the Headlands.” 

It was the almost constant thought with her, 
now. Since her child was born, she had known 
that she must die; the physician had never 
deceived her. She had laid no plans for her- 
self and the little girl then, as other mothers 
do; she and God had given the child to Ralph. 

Now, her only last wish was to die at home. 
To-night, the wish became strong as delirium. 

I can leave my baby with Ralph, if I could 
go back to old Dick! He was the first I loved— 
he was the first,” 

The steamer throbbed through all its great 
body; they were preparing to sail. One of the 
wherries which she had seen leave the shore, 
darted: swifty through the crowd of larget 
boats, out into the open space. She watched 
its struggles with ‘her thoughts far off. They 
centered on the home and on Dick, who grew 
strangely real and living to her. $ 
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The boat drove: the water on each side in 
heavy, gurgling waves; tho steamer plunged to 
and fro, like @ horse testing its curb before it 
breaks into the race. 

The wherry was in sight Onc square, short 
figure stood in the prow, shading his eyes with 
his hands. yoOY 

The steamer obeyed the spur, lurched once 
of twice, and broke into the outer breakers. 

The boat! She bent forward, quick, gasp- 
ing sobs shook her worn chest. Who could so 
mock her? Cruel—cruel! It was the very pre- 
sentment of her dead brother! The gaunt, 
high-featured face; the square, solid build; the 
very clothes, brown and shabby, which he wore 
on shore. 

They shouted aloud. Surely it was from the 

* wherry that faint cry came; for she saw the men 
all rise, and make straining, vigorous motions. 

Then they saw her. 

The other men turned away, and Dick La- 
morce alone looked into his sister’s face. 

“Qh, God!’ she cried, ‘‘Richard, come to 
me.” Afterward she added some other words, 
but the swift wind carried them out tosea. He 
never knew that she had spoken; but he looked 
in her eyes, and they were true and loving as 
of old time. 

They strained, ‘as if for life—Carr and the 
men. They shouted till they deafened their 
own ears; but the ship’s crew were busied, and 
no one heard. Lamorce alone had made no 
effort; he knew it. was ‘too late. He knew he 
should never see her again. 

Then, standing in the’ prow, he held out his 
arms to her—to the poor, little girl who had 
loved him as no woman should ever love him 
again, and said, ‘‘God bless her!” 

No sound reached her; but she stood quietly, 
all the old home-love maddening her for but 
one moment to rest in his arms, and kiss his 
cheek. Yet, although she knew that it was too 
late, as the figure vanished forever in the dusk 
among the muddy breakers, the old smile Dick 
Lamoree used to love came out upon the poor, 
defiled face. She knew that he had said, “Ged 
bless her!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ANOTHER GRAVE UNDER THE WALNUT-TREE. 
“You will call me in time to see the sun rise, 
Jane—you promise?’ 
“Yes, I promise.” 


' Mrs. Dill put down her 
two tin pails full of frothy, yellow milk on the 
Porch: “I wish you:could have walked to the 
stable-yard, dear child; the smell of the cow’s 
breath is healthy.” 





Ralph Corson listened anxiously to every 
chance word. 

**T never heard that. I will carry you out 
to-morrow, Berry. It is superstition, maybe; 
but the breath of the harvest-fields:will be good 
for you, if there’s no virtue in the cows.” 

‘‘A spoonful of brandy and sugar in a glass, 
an’ the strippin’s milked in, an’ drunk in the 
cow’s sight, is a sure:thing after typhoid,” said 
Jane, oracularly. 

“We'll try that in the morning. It is in- 
tended to build up the system, and building up 
is what you need, Berenice.” 

“Not half so much as lying down,’ she 
laughed; ‘I'll go to bed now. You will not 
forget, Jane? There is a view of the sun rising 
over the sea,” turning to Corson, ‘‘from this 
porch, not.equaled on this coast. I used to 
come down with Dick when he went crabbing.” 

Ralph Corson’s face underwent a strange 
change at the name. He glanced about him 
rapidly, then over his shoulder. 

“If he comes,” said she, leaning with both 
hands on the door-jamb, and looking up to 
Corson with a bright smile, “if he comes by 
the next steamer, he ought to be here on Satur- 
day. I would like him to know I had not 
forgotten our old tramping-grounds, and had 
showed them to you.” 

“Yes, Berry.” But his face grew more and 
more uneasy. 

‘‘You think he will come here first?’ she 
said, anxiously. 

“Yes, I am sure he will. The evening air is 
raw, I think, my darling; and you ought te 
have been quiet long ago. But it was the first 
evening, and I gave you a holiday.” 

He lifted her and carried her inte Jane’s 
litile keeping-room, where she had fitted up a 
bed for her. p 

Mrs. Dill groaned aloud, as he closed the 
door, to see how light the weight was, how 
brilliant the red on the hollow cheek of the 
face smiling back at her over his shoulder. 

An’ him, blind—blind!” she said, steoping 
for her pails. 

Presently Corson came out te her where she 
strained her milk, walking on tip-tee. ‘She 
is sleeping softly as theo baby beside her,” he 
whispered. ‘*But, Mrs. Dill, I wished to ask 
you if you were wise in promising to waken her 
before dawn? The air——” 

“What matters it?” dropping her wire 
strainer from her shaking hands. »‘‘Let her 
have all she wishes; humor her in every whim 
—it will be but for a few days at farthest.” 

Corson swallowed two or three times heavily. 
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“I cannot believe it is so near,” he managed 
to say at last. ‘‘So the physician at Dijon told 
me; and Masters, who was aboard the Northern 
Light—yet here we are. I know there is no 
hope of cure; but you have not seen her since 
she was in health? She may linger for years.’’ 

He turned away sharply. Jane looked after 
him, her heavy eyes resting on the door through 
which he passed a moment or two; then she 
turned again to her milk. 

“Poor, silly fellow! But he loves her be- 
yond tellin’, that is easy to be seen. Years! 
She hasn't three days life in her. What’ll Dill 
say? Ifthe good Lord only keeps him in York 
till the month is out! What’s come to that 
heifer? Here’s her bucket half full again to- 
night!” ' 

It had been a trying day for any house- 
keeper. Corson had arrived, withont warning, 
with Berenice and their child. The story told 
itself. One look at the little face, with its yel- 
low hair framed in a close hood, was enough to 
send Jane Dill into her kitchen with salt tears 
in her eyes, and a-lump in her throat. 

Berenice had come here to die. Come to her 


because, ‘‘There sre reasons,” she said, the 


scarlet on her cheeks fading into deathly white, 
‘‘peasons why I would not go to the farm-house 
until my brother comes.”’ 

What could Jane do? She gave up her best 
room, offered to board them, and went quietly 
about her work. But between the dying woman, 
and the fear of Dill’s wrath, and the brown 
cow’s going dry, the evening was hedged about 
with trouble. 

She went into the house about nine o’clock, 
and found the door of their room open, a lamp 
dimly burning, and Corson sitting by the bed 
watching the sleeper, and touching the cradle 
occasionally in which lay the baby. There 
were hard, haggard lines on the handsome, 
tnsouciant face, whieh had been cut there since 
they left. Seville. There was a change in the 
whole man; his step fell firmly; his lips were 
compressed; his voice less musical, but more 
tender. Death coming near, or some other 
mortal cause, had worked the change. 

Mrs. Dill smoothed down the cuffs of her 
calico dress, and bent ovér the pillow, listening 
with one ear te the low, fitful breath. 

‘*What is it?” whispered Corson, seeing her 
look alter suddenly. 

She was on her guard instantly. ‘The jour- 
ney has been a heavy strain on her. l’ll— 
Lil——” 

She hesitated. 
doctor—it’s like?” 


**You wouldn’t keer for our 


‘*What could he do? To-morrow we will 
bring him,” nervously. 

“‘Only ease her at the last, mebbe.” 

‘To-morrow, you can send for him.” 

Corson saw, although she did not intend it, 
the woman’s hopeless shake ef the head. He 
stooped quickly over the cradle, his mouth 
parched and dry. 

“Pll sit with you awhile,” said Jane, gently. 
«“‘Pve seen a lot of such cases as hers—decline,” 

*Yes,” 

The night crept on, as uncounted nights have 
done to watchers, with whispered voices and 
hushed movements, while the soul within was 
strained to madness. 

Corson held the thin, white hand in his, 
counting from hour to hour the pulse in the 
wrist; never laying it. down, except to lift the ° 
baby when it fretted, and pace the floor with 
it. He silently refused Jane’s help in this, and 
she understood him. 

Berry’s sleep was still and almost breathless, 
like that of death. The blue shadows grew, 
} through the night, darker under the closed eyes 
and about her lips. Once she started when 
the baby cried, and held out her arms witha 
half smile, baring her breast; then wakening, 
“Oh, my baby! I forgot!” she said, with a 
pitiful little sob; and, putting the child away, 
covered her face with one hand, and lay silently 
crying. 

“Poor, foolish child!” Ralph stroked her hair 
with unutterable tenderness. ‘Every woman 
must put her child from her breast some time.” 

«*My baby,” she said, in her quiet, sad, little 
voice, ‘‘never can sleep in my arms, or put her 
mouth to mine. There is poison for her in my 
very breath. Iam full of death, Ralph!” 

Before Corson could reply, she had sunk 
again into a deep, stupefied sleep. 

Jane Dill watched her mere elosely. She 
made one or twe motions to. speak to Corson, 
but her heart failed her; she said, at last, ina 
whisper, 

“Would she like to see a clergyman, or & 
priest before——” 

He turned deathly pale, and forgot to answer 
her. They sat in silence an hour or two longer. 
It was a clear night, but the barred windows 
shut all sight and sound out but the moan of 
the sea upon the shore. 

When the tide turned, about two o’clock im 
the morning, she became restless, sat up in the 
bed, asked Corson to carty her to a low settee 
across the room; and as soon as she was 
there, eried out that it was cold, to put her 
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sitting, and so on, from one to the other several 
times. 

«Jt is not her wont to be captious.”’ whis- 
pered Ralph, his face flushing. ‘She is pa- 
tience itself, usually. This is a new thing—she 
is tired, my poor girl.” 

“God save us! He don’t know!” ejaculated 
Jane, with white lips, as she went to the corner 
cupboard for a cup, for Berenice had just asked 
for water. 

“Out of the old well at home; by the mul- 
berry-tree. It’s the coldest water I ever tasted, 
Ralph. Father used to drink of it, and Dick. 
[ll fancy the cup has gone round, and that they 
drink welcome to the baby and me!” with a 
clear, childish laugh. 

“You shall have it in one minute!” exclaimed 
Jane, shaking her head doggedly when Ralph 
pointed to the unbroken night. But when the 
water came she was asleep again, and they put 
it out on the porch to keep cool. 

Through the open door they could see the 
heavy gray of the air thinned and cleared 
below; the sea, the marshes, the old Lamorce 
farm-house, defining themselves, like shadows 
slowly putting on substance. The very beat of 


the tide grew more distinct as it ebbed. Jane 


held her ear down close to hear her heart beat. 
“It’s going out, going out,” she muttered. ‘It’s 
allays so with them as was born by the sea.” 

Corson made no answer. He had her in his 
arms now, and gathered her up altogether; her 
heart to his, his lips upon her cold, half-parted 
mouth. 

Faint breaks of pink came in the clouds; a 

- wind, a warm breath swept over land and sea. 
Light came faint, but brilliant; her thin-veined 
lids fluitered. 

“The day is coming, Ralph,” she said, mov- 
ing restlessly; ‘Jane promised to call me.” 

“An’ haven’t I just come to do it?” 

“I must be dressed; I must see the sun rise 
where I, and Dick—Dick——-_ You and baby 
must see the sun rise over the sea.” 

They exchanged anxious looks; then they 
took her up, and put on a thick wrapper, Ralph 

_bathing her face and combing back the golden 
curls. Her breath came and went more and 
more faintly; but her color rose, and she 
laughed with the glee of a child. When he 
stooped to lift her, she touched him on the 
shoulder, saying, “See what my native air does 
for me,” and walked to the door. 

A great shadow fell from Corson’s face. 

“You see!” as they hurried after, “daylight 
always brings her strength.” 

But Jane made no reply. She had the easy- 


chair wheeled out on the porch. They placed 
her in it just as the rose-tints in the sea and 
sky glowed deepest, and a rim of intense light 
showed where the sun was coming out of the 
horizon. 

“Give me the baby now.” 

Ralph hesitated. But Jane brought out the 
child quickly, and laid it on her knee. She 
played with it a little while in the fond, foolish 
way that mothers do, hearing and seeing no- 
thing but the blue eyes, and the sweet peal of 
laughter, when she teazed it; then she curled 
its light hair over her fingers, and when she 
had done, laid it down on her knee, looking at 
it earnestly. She took up the little hand, pat- 
ting it against her own. 

‘‘Mother has so loved to curl her baby’s 
hair,” she said. ‘*Now—— she never will do 
it any more.” 

In the pure morning light, the calm of the 
greenwood and marshland, the long, pleasant 
ripple of the great shining sea on shore, there 
was no shadow of decay or death. None either 
*in the clear, cheerful look which she lifted from 
her baby to Ralph’s face—a look which Jane 
remembered to have belonged to her long ago 
when she was a little girl. 

“This is home,” she said; ‘‘this is what I 
was so hungry for all those years in France— 
home. You brought me, Ralph.” 

At what cost he had brought her she never 
would know; at what peril of his life. Knowing 
the avenger followed step by step, Ralph Corson 
had gratified her homesick longing. But he did 
not think of that now. 

“What is it, my darling?” seeing that her 
look wandered. 

«‘Nothing, but the cold—the sea-air; wrap up 
my knees, Jane.” 

Neither of them spoke. She looked from sea 
to sky, from forest to marshes; then gravely, 
quietly into Corson's face. 

“Ralph! Is it death?” 

“Yes, Berenice.” 

“It is not like that. It is only coming home 
to the Headlands.” ' 

The change on her face, the awful, eternal 
change, began to alter her features, glass her 
eye, and dim the yellow hair. 

“Oh, God!” cried Ralph Corson, crouching 
on the ground beside her. She was looking 
steadily at the old farm-house. 

“I could not go back there, Ralph; I could 
not,” her glance wandering to the grave under 
the walnut. ‘But I think now he loves me—he 
understands; and Dick—I wonder what will 





Dick bring me from this voyage? I’m so tired.” 
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She sat with elosed eyes, for awhile, and then 
asked for water. 

They put the cup, clear and limpid in the 
dawning light, to her lips.. She knew the old 
taste. 

‘It’s the well—father’s well!” her eyes open- 
ing brightly once more. ‘‘ We'll all drink baby’s 
welcome home, father and Dick, and———”’ She 
held the cup out, Ralph touched it to his lips. 

When she took it again, still smiling as she 
looked down at the baby, and muttering some- 
thing about ‘Dick! Dick!’ the smile became 
forever fixed. upon the pure, young face; and 
they who watched her there, saw her drift 
away into the great beyond, gently as the ebb- 
ing tide retreated from the shore. 

For her the long journey had but just begun. 


_ CHAPTER XVII. 
THE APPEAL FOR MERCY. 


A SUMMER-sTORM set in along the coast; a 
slow, steady fall of warm and fine rain, which 
soaked and hardened the level plains of whites 
sand about the Headlands, and made the roads 
one dripping, dark, turpentine-scented mass. 
Solid, gigantic masses of mist walled in the 
horizon, broken fragments moving across the 
plain, like clans through the battle-field. 

It cleared one evening for an hour; patches of 
dark-blue sky showing through the dense gray. 

Dill, at work on the lower meadows, spading 
over heaps of some green, crumbling substance, 
looked up, scanning the rim of the horizon with 
a rapid glance. : 

“It'll begin at nightfall agin,” he muttered; 
and was turning to his digging again, when a 
figure crossing the marsh, caught his eye. He 
looked at the square shoulders, the slow, steady 
gait, the shabby, brown clothes, and swore a 
heavy oath as he struck the spade into the heap. 
Then he went on digging in silence. 

“Dill!” 

Dill glanced up sideways. ‘‘Back, Mr. Dick?” 

“I made New York last night.” 

The Jerseyman scraped his spade-handle with 
a broken shell. ‘Ye’re welcome home,” after 
& pause. 

“*So—so.” Lamorce. had seated himself on 
the ground, his hands on his knees. He sat 
looking down quietly, as if he had not moved 
through the motionless, drowsy day. 

“He.don’t know how close he is on the 
trail,” thought Dill. ‘Hed a good run?” 

‘‘No; fifteen days from Marseilles.’’ 

Dill dug on vigorously. When he stopped he 
took off his brimless felt-hat, pushed his damp, 





red hair back from his perspiring forehead: 
dragged on the hat again ‘‘Plague’s got into 
Marseilles?” 

No.” 

Dill laughed uneasily. ‘They’re a skerry 
lot, ther. Sunk a schooner ther in Aprile—so 
Jim Niles told me-that hed a cholery case 
aboord. Jim hed a sheer in some silks on her, 
Sunk the schooner, and burned the cargo, 
Plague got acrost yit?” 

“To New York? No.’ 

“It'll come. They say it travels like a man, 
walks in these farm places, goes forty miles an 
hour where ther’s railroads. Marseilles—now 
I was on the ‘Highland Lad’ in ’39, when we 
put in to that harbor; they were dying at the 
rate of fifteen hundred a day. To be sure, 
Marseilles is like a pot on the fire, with its 
bare. hills and lime-fields, fit for any such hell- 
broth.” 

He glanced askance at Lamorce, and saw 
his talk was passing over him like wind on a 
stone. But he went on in the droning tone. 

“If it gets acrost here, the weather’ll nurse 
it. Warm and wet; ‘sodden nights, ’s th’ 
plague’s delight.’ ” 

A pause followed. Dill took up a bit of the 
green stuff he dug,.on his thumb-nail, and fil- 
liped it'up, watching Lamorce sharply. 

“Know where that come from, Mr. Dick?’ 

“Barnegat.” 

“Yerown meddar, back of the swamp! It’s 
as good as a silver mine in Potosy, a’most; 
’s good marl as ye’ll find from Squankum to 
Camden. I always suspicioned it was ther.” 

“I understand, Dill,” said Lamorce, getting 
up; ‘‘you’ve done your best to make a rich 
man of me. I thank you as much as if it—it 
would matter.” 

“T’ye done what I could for the farm,” said 
Dill, straightening himself and looking Lamorce 
in the face. ‘I wanted to hev a good show for 
the time I’d keep it, not bein’ born or brought 
up to the business, You'll find things straight 
up to the mark, ef you'll go over them, which 
as I know you won't. I kept that in mind, 
when I felt like. slipping the yoke loose, that 
you’d never hold me to reckonin’. And so I'd 
got to be my own overseer.” 

“I know all you would do.’, 

Dill stuck his spade into the marl heaps. “So, 
now you’re master,” looking at it. “You've 
come home to stay, Mr. Dick?’ 

He looked out to the heaps of muddy rain- 
clouds, down at the marl—everywhere but at 
the worn, gaunt face, which he knew was wateh- 
ing him. 
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“You know why I came, George Dill?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

The men turned silently, and walked rapidly 
through the field, out into the sand road. The 
drizzle of mist fell about them unnoticed. 

«“You’ve been on the track?” said Dill, in the 
smothered, terse tones, such as men use when 
they touch on the secret wounds in other men’s 
lives. 

Lamorce nodded, passing his hand quickly 
over his chin. 

“You've not tasted blood? I of’en wondered 
how it was with you, diggin’ here alone. But 
I knew it all, two weeks ago.” 

Lamorce stopped, the yellow skin losing all 
trace of blood. His mouth moved before he 
spoke. 

“She was here?” 

“She is here, alone. She never will vex you 
again, Mr. Lamorce.” Then lifting his hat 
from his head, he turned away, and walked off 
to the-long point above the beach, and stood 
looking out intently to sea. His little girl came 
bare-footed through the rain, and stood beside 
him, holding by his trowsers, her fair hair 
curling in the wet. 

After awhile, Dill stooped. ‘Go, show that 
gentleman yonder on the beach, where the 
pretty lady was laid to sleep, Jinny.” 

He watched them until he saw that Lamorce 
comprehended her; and taking her by the hand, 
crossed the sands and disappeared behind the 
hill. A level, red-light fell before them on their 
path. 

“Tm glad of that. It’ll freshen and hearten 
the grave up. I’m glad Jinny set out her blue 
and white posies over it right-a-way. Seein’ 
her cared for, "ll may be soften his own heart 
a bit.” 

It was near nightfall before Lamorce came 





back. Dill heard his heavy, slow step behind 
him, and stooped, industriously clearing away 
kelp. 

“I have brought back your little girl.” 

*Yes,” 

Dill held the child by the shoulders before 
him, staring over Lamorce’s head. He stam- 
mered a moment; then ‘There was some things 
as I wished to say, and the quicker and plainer 
they’re said the better. I wan’t here till, till 
it was over; but Jin did all she could. Nothin’ 
was left for me but that stone, and I’m no 
mason, that you know. But, somehow, when I 
was cuttin’ of it, I minded the peart, yellow- 
haired baby as old Peter Lamorce used to kerry 
about, and the little sun-burned gell you used 
to dote on; and then I thought of my little 
da’ater here, and every stroke of the chisel cut 
into my heart. I thought, Richard Lamorce, 
ef I ever saw you face to face, I’d ask you one 
thing.” He gulped down some choking in his 
throat. 

‘“‘What would you ask me?” 

“Mercy! mercy on the mesabul man as you 
hev ben a huntin’ these years come and gone; 
for her sake as lies under the stone yander, fur 
she—she luved him. He’s under yer hand 
now—a word from any one would give him up 
to you.” 

“T will ask that word from no one. I want to 
stain no man’s hand with bleod. But, George 
Dill,” and all the feeling, intense and dumb, 
which had flowed in the sluggish current of his 
blood, found its utterance in the quietly spoken 
words. ‘I gave up the chance that might have 
made a good man of me; I gave up home, the 
woman I loved, that I might hunt him to his 
death. And when my hand is on his throat, 
God himself cannot take it off.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Down in the parsonage under the trees, 
T see the rector’s lamp burning; ~ 

And I know that he sits in his study now, 
The leaves of his Lexicon turning; 

T can almost hear, in the air so dry, 

The rustling page and the rector’s sigh. 


Alice is gone—and he sits alone, 
Save his old housekeeper, mending, 
Can just be seen by the open door, 
Over his stockings bending; 
And a rare, quaint clock in the corner stands, 
With its golden sunrise and silver hands. 





I could have taken her to my heart— 
Alice, my darling, my darling! 
Only in guise of an angel of light 
There came a devil to Starling; 
Devil he was, with his winsome smile, 
Black to ruin, but fair to beguile. 


God in Heaven, thou seest all! 
And yet is Thy curse unspoken; 
The lamb is stolen, the wolf is gone, 
And the father’s heart is broken; 
While I, whe worshiped her, blush with shame, 
If even the children speak her name. 
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I rarriy hated the creature; you need not 
attempt to reason with me, there is no reason 
in the matter. 

Sometimes, coming upon her in a room when 
it was twilight, I used to fancy her eyes shone 
like those of a cat—there certainly was some- 
thing feline in every graceful movement. People 
often say Rachel reminded them of a snake— 
and she was like one; and Mademoiselle was 
like only one thing ever I saw. 

That was a young American panther. I have 
stood an hour before its cage watching it, how 
beautifully wicked and sly it looked. It would 
rest on its hind legs stretched up to its full 
length, with one of its fore-paws dangling 
through the wires, and look at me sleepily out 
of its velvet eyes, as if wanting to tell me how 
peaceable it was, and how sincere in its wish 
to get acquainted; would I not just put my 
hand through the wires? 

I never think of Mademoiselle without being 
reminded of that panther; and yet, I dare say, 


it is very unjust; amd if you, could have seen 3 


her with her pretty face and her charming 
ways, you would be more inclined than ever to 
think me envious or prejudiced. 

Who was she, since she must have had a 
name? 

Nina Farolles, born and brought up some- 
where in the neighborhood of Bordeaux; and 
this is the way she happened, for a time, to 
cross the path of me and mine. 

My father had for years been a partner in a 
large wine house; and one of the French mem- 
bers of the firm, Monsieur Farolles, staid here 
and helped to carry on the business. 

Mademoiselle was his niece; and one day he 
informed me that she was coming out to spend 
the winter with him—perhaps stay until he was 
ready to return to his native land, for he was 
sick of business; he was not ambitious, he had 
enough. 

He would go back to France and buy a small 
estate somewhere in Provence, and sit in the 
sunshine—my father and his brother might go 
on with the business, if they liked. They had 
children and loved excitement—it was well, it 
was natural! For him, he was growing old, 
and all he wanted was to sit in the sun, and 
heye — quiet in the country, to get the 
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noise of the world out of his ears before he was 
called away. 

Poor man! that was early in the autumn—and 
only a few days after he wasdead. He wasa 
kind, gentle-hearted old creature; and I am sure 
he went away to a place more beautiful even 
than his loved Provence. 

And now we were in great trouble, because 
we knew his niece would have started on her 
voyage before our letters could reach there; 
but brief as his illness was, he had time to 
think about that. 

He desired her to remain here until spring; 
she was not to attempt another autumn passage. 
He wished her to stay in our house, and my 
father was only too glad to grant his old friend’s 
last request. 

I gathered from what he said to me, during 
one of my visits, that there was some reason 
for the young lady’s coming away. She had 
no father and mother, and was the ward of her 
two uncles, I heard enough to make me think 
that there had been misunderstandings, ands 
disturbing of the peace between her and her 
uncle’s wife; and that it was better for all 
parties she should be removed for a time. 

So, in due course, she arrived with her 
attendant, an old woman who had spoiled her 
from childhodd, alternately mistress and slave, 
who never would, and never could accomplish 
but one word approaching English, and that 
was Yankis. 

She used to utter that in a tone of scorn which 
cannot be imagined, and with a grimace which 
only an elderly monkey could have equaled. 

Poor Mademoiselle, she was a pitiable object 
when my father brought her home, between 
sea-sickness, horror at her uncle’s death, and 
finding herself among strangers. 

She needed just a week to recover from all 
that, grief included; then she blossomed out in 
a bewildering way—no, she did not; she began 
to act just as a young panther-kitten might, that 
was recovering itself from the effects of cold 
and hunger. 

She was quite willing to obey her uncle’s 
wishes—she would stay till spring. She could 
not bear the thought of another voyage then; 
and not much wonder, for they had encountered 


the most dreadful gales. 
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She would stay, if we were kind enough to 
keep her; and she hoped dear Miss would love 
her, and be her elder sister, for she was a poor, 
foolish little thing. 

Dear Miss was myself; and she said it all 
so prettily in her quaint fashion, taking my 
father’s hand and mine, and looking up into 
our faces with such beseeching eyes. 

So I said to myself straightway, 

“Little you are, but foolish you are not, 
unless you see fit; and I wish you were back in 
Bordeaux, or off in the Sandwich Islands.” 

We were in mourning, too; for my mother 
had not been dead a year. I was the head of 
the house now, in a female way—twenty-five 
years old. 

My name is Nesta Claney; and why I was 
named Nesta no mortal knows, only that it was 
my grandmother’s name before me. There con- 
jecture has nothing more to build upon; for she 
was not named for anybody that ever I could 
discover; and I am ied to suppose that it was a 
conception of her mother’s brain. What an 
original old party she must have been! I shall 
ask her about it the first thing when I am in- 
troduced to her in her sphere—vide Sweden- 
borg. 

Of course, Mademoiselle’s earliest move was 
to look with ‘her great eyes straight through 
my brother’s heart—at least that commodity 
boys of twenty call their heart; in truth, I sup- 
pose, I should. have said fancy. 

Anyway, he went quite crazy. I declare, I 
was so vexed; there I was with a panther on 
my hands, and a lunatic into the.bargain. 

It was of no use to say a word to my father, 
he was quite fascinated with her tricks and 
ways; and sometimes I was dreadfully afraid 
he would do something silly. 

I suppose that is disrespectful; but men are 
such geese where a pretty, artful woman is 
concerned—and have been since Solomon; he 
wrote the proverbs, so it cannot be improper 
for a young woman to cite him. 

Mademoiselle spoke English remarkably well; 
but I soon discovered that she was not at all 
soundly educated—I never saw a French girl 
who was, for that matter. 

I could not like her, and I did not like her; 
but, of course, I was civil and pleasant, and in 
& fortnight she was perfectly at home, and had 
bewitched everybody that came in the house. 

“Everybody loves me but you,” she said to 
me, piteously. ‘You are so cold.” 

“Oh, no!” said I, determined not to under- 
stand; “I have this thick wadded sack on.” 

“Ab, you know what I mean; the sacque is 





pretty, but it can’t warm your heart. I want 
to be loved always; don’t be like my aunt.” 

“How is she?” 

“Cold as an iceberg—how she hates me!” 

“Why?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Iui sait! Does a woman need a reason? 
She is growing passee ai 

“Oh! do you think that is what troubles me? 
I assure you I like to look at you as I should at 
a pretty picture; but I think you are an artful 
little monkey.” 

She was delighted with the compliment; but 
the end of the sentence distressed her. 

‘‘Indeed, I am not artful,” she said. ‘I am 
vain and foolish, but at the time I am always 
in earnest; that is my great fault—I am too 
enthusiastic.” 

‘Call it what.you please,” said I. ‘At first, 
you upset Charley’s head—not much of a head, 
to be sure; but it is of no earthly use now-——” 

“Good Charley,” interrupted she; “I was 
quite epris, he is so earnest—so enthusiastic— 
like me.” 

‘‘Then you went after poor old Mr. Lathrop.” 

“Don’t say went after, it sounds so coarse.” 

‘“‘Wasn’t it the truth?” 

“Oh, no! he fell just at my feet,” and she 
laughed like a little witch, 

“Now you must needs disturb the peace of 
our poor young clergyman.” 

“It will do him good,” said she. 
for your heretic——” 

‘That's forbidden ground,” I interrupted. 
“Don’t you call names, you little Jesuit.” 

“TI won't,” she replied. ‘“* Anyway, next week 
I shall be very devote.” , 

And she was. She went to church at all 
hours with her old woman. I was morally 
certain she went to meet some man, and I'll 
tell you who it was before I get through. 

She would insist on liking me, and talking 
freely to me. I think she enjoyed the change 
from other people’s everlasting sweetness. 

“If you were not so icy,” she sighed; ‘it 
does remind me of my aunt.” 

“I think you are not very fond of her, in 
spite of having such a warm heart.” 

“She won't allow it—she is marble! She 
was from Paris, and married my uncle because 
he was rich. She hates Bordeaux; there are 
so few to—to What is that queer English 
word? Qh! flirt-delicious! And she is coquetie, 
mais qu'elle est coquette! It was ali because of 
Edouard, she hated me.” 

‘““Who was Edouard?” 

“I told you about him the other day.” 


“But as 
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«But there are so many,” I apologized. 

“Yes,” she replied, complacently, “pas mal. 
But this is earnest. Oh! how he loved me—I 
was near death. Oh! don’t smile! You see my 
aunt wanted him to make love to her; and I 
came home from ’the convent, and he loved me 
instead.” QL: 

‘I like that,” said I. “Only yesterday you 
were shocked “at the freedom of an American 
girl; you thought it dreadful to walk with a 
man—to go out in the street alone.” 

«* Les convenances! les convenances!” she moaned, 
quite horrified at the bare idea of such iniqui- 
ties. ; 

“Les humbugs!” retorted I. “Here you are 
coolly stating a thing about your aunt, that an 
American girl of eighteen would be ashamed to 
confess she had ever heard of.” 

But she was started on the subject of Edon- 
ard, and I had the whole story. They had her 
sent off to get her away from him, for he was 
poor, and stood in the light of a rich suitor. 

«So, you see,” she said, ‘my life is blighted. 
I smile, and am gay; but my heart is a tomb 
that holds only mes soupirs et le beau reve de ma 
Jeunesse.” 


Then she sang a mournful little French song 


which almost made me cry. 
after I opened the library-door, and there was 
Charley down on his knees beside her arrang- 
ing a bouquet; and before dinner she found 
leisure to make my father look perfectly silly 
with pleasure by her absurd compliments; and 
I suppose each time she was in earnest. BEnthu- 
siasm is a queer thing. 

Of course, we had’ no gayeties in our house, 
and sought none without; but among our many 
acquaintance we had plenty of friends who 
visited us, and I was glad to have people in the 
evening. 

I could not bear to have Charley and my 
father find the house like a church-yard, nor 
do I believe in nursing grief of any sort. So 
people came, and I was glad to have them; and 
I never believed that I regretted my mother 
any the less because I did not make all survi- 
vors uncomfortable, by dragging my grief about 
with me wherever I went. I can’t bear such 
things—another of my harsh judgments; but it 
always reminds me of a pretended blind-man I 
saw once dragging a dog about by a string to 
be interesting. 

I say there is a parallel; there was the dog 
always in sight and in the way—sympathy was 
the consequence; there is the grief lugged out 
and paraded—sympathy, of course, follows. 

A friend of ours introduced a young French- 


Half an hour3 





> tee ad 
man at the house. He thought it would be plea- 
sant for Mademoiselle to meet & countryman, 
she was always going crazy about seeing her 
compatriots. I doubt if she was 80 eager when 
the feminine word had to be used. 

I saw them both when he was presented—g 
handsome, dashing young fellow, named Lenoir, 

It was not astonishing that Mademoiselle 
flirted with him; but, really, she was somewhat 
more circumspect than usual; and I was ex. 
ceedingly surprised, as he certainly looked 
foeman worthy of her best steel. 

She grew sweeter and more amiable than 
ever; she was so particularly affectionate to me 
that one day I said to her, 

‘“‘T should think you were deceiving me about 
something, if I could see the slightest cause.” 

“Do you think I would deceive you?” she 
asked. 

“Tf you had any reason, naturally.” 

“Not naturally,” she sighed; ‘it would be 
unnatural, base; you are my friend—I love 
you.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said I; ‘‘you know 
you would; but I can see no reason you have 
just)now.” 

Her mood changed suddenly, and she laughed 
till it wag like listening to a peal of bells. 

“You are so wise,” she said; ‘une vraie femme 
philosophe! Oh, no! I could never hope to de- 
ceive you! If TI had a secret, I should come and 
tell you at once, and ask your advice.” 

From that moment f felt confident there was 
some game being played, but, for the life of me, 
I could get no clue. 

Only she was sweeter than ever with my 
father—my hair stood up with rage and horror! 
See my mother’s place taken; but there—she 
never would marry him. Then that thought 
lost its hold. He was rich, and she loved luxury 
and wealth—yes, better than anything in the 
world, in spite of her enthusiasm and poetics. 

I was quite wretched, and every day she 
bloomed into a brighter fullness of content. 
There was no doubt about her being in mis- 
chief. 

But there came a clue at last; whether I 
wished or not, I seemed always fated to dis- 
cover her little mysteries. I must say she kept 
me in a state of constant anxiety; for I very 
well knew that if she did anything particularly 
foolish or imprudent, while staying with us, 
that I should be blamed by her friends an‘ 
everybody else for what Argus himself cow!d 
not have hindered. 

I had been out one morning alone, and as | 
turned the corner of the street where we lived, 
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who should I see but: Mademoiselle’s old French- 
woman, just handing a letter to Monsieur Le- 


noir. 

The woman Saught sight of me, and made off; 
the young gentleman walked on and met me 
with a most amiable and self-possessed saluta- 
tion, and I hurried home very much perplexed 
and annoyed. 

Certainly I could not speak to him; I could 
not charge ‘him with having a letter from Ma- 
demoiselle, and demand it. I was her hostess, 
not her duenna. He might have told any one 
of a thousand lies to screen her, or given me a 
delicate reproof about forgetting the position 
in which I stood toward her, that would have 
been unendurable. If I found out that matters 
had gone so far between them that they were 
corresponding—not that there was any doubt 
in my own mind—I should certainly interfere, 
even if I had to appeal to my father. 

Perhaps I was wicked enough not particu- 
larly to dislike an opportunity of giving him a 
clearer insight into her character, than he had 
ever gained; for I had by no means forgotten 
my vague fears of the past weeks. 

Mademoiselle was lounging on a sofa in the 
library when I went in; she had a French 
novel in her hand, and a paper of praiines in 
her pocket. 

She received me with her usual effusion of 
delight and tenderness, very pretty to see for 
awhile; but one learned not to. estimate it so 
highly, after remarking the same sort of treat- 
ment bestowed, even upon a dog that she hap- 
pened to have a fancy to conciliate. 

“Where have you been?’ she asked. ‘You 
have been gone ages—I was quite desolated. 
Bah! you can’t say that in English.” 

Isat down and began unrolling my worsteds; 
and she rattled on volubly till I stopped her, 
by saying, : 

“I met Monsieur Lenoir in the street.” 

“Indeed! What did he say?” 

“He bowed and went on. Manon was hand- 
ing him a letter as I came up.” 

She was impulsive enough to tell the truth 
brusquely, when there was no getting rid of it. 

“I wrote to him about a book he promised to 
lend me,” said she, 

Part of the truth, at least. 

“I would have sent a servant for it,” I said. 

“Oh! Manon could as well go; she destroys 
herself with idleness. She is of an ill-nature—” 

Bridently she was going to wander off to the 
— of Manon’s faults, but I brought her 


“I don’t see,” I interrupted, ‘how her ill- 








nature or good could gift her with prescience 
to know that monsieur would be at the corner 
of the street.” 

‘‘What you call prescience?” she asked, sud- 
denly, forgetting her knowledge of English. ‘I 
know precision—it is you, dear child; but I 
know not the other.” 

“I must make you understand what I mean, 
at all events,” said I. 

“ Helas!” she sighed, ‘Je suis ai bete! Imust 
study. Do you know I love study? When I was 
in the convent——” 

“You learnt to be a little Jesuit,” I inter- 
rupted, laughing heartily in spite of myself. 

‘You areso hard to me,” she said, piteously, 
but I saw her eyes langh. ‘It is to me a 
wonder that I love you.” é . 

“T am not going to be put off,” I said. 

‘*You will scold,” she said, ‘‘Don’t scold! 
Vous m’agacez les nerfs—j ai la tete qui me ton 
me @ ce moment—vraiment, ji me trouve bien mal.” 

“TI will get you something for your head 
presently,” I said. ‘*¥You haven’t told me how 
it happened that Manon was able to foresee 
that she should meet monsieur.”’ 

“Tt was chance, I suppose.” 

‘But I conclude you did not send her out on 
the chance of meeting him.” 

‘‘ Bh bien—apres?”’ she asked, beginning to 
color a little. 

‘‘Don’t talk French,” said I, ‘‘you know you 
want to speak English for practice. Yesterday 
you said you did not know where Monsieur 
Lenoir lived.” 

«‘What a memory you have!” she exclaimed, 
“I do so envy you—now this head miserable 
of mine r 

“Is a very clear, long head—don’t abuse it. 
Now, do you know I think you don’t treat us 
quite fairly.” 

“Why?” 

«Because you know, while you are here, we 
are responsible; your family would blame us 
if anything occurred of which they disap- 
proved.” 

“You don’t mean to. tell them?” she ex- 
claimed; and there was a look of such genuine 
alarm on her face, that I, knew there was a 
good deal in the matter which I did not under- 
stand. 

‘‘ Unless you tell me all about it,” I said, «I 
must at least speak to my father.” 

‘What a weariness—just for a very, very 
little billet.” 

‘“‘But, Mademoiselle,” I said, ‘you have only 
known this man six or seven weeks.” 

She burst out laughing; and there was such 
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malicious glee in it, such a confession of having 
deceived me in some way, that a thought came 
into my mind. 

This was the very Edouard she had talked to 
me about. It seemed improbable, too, but I de- 
termined to find out. 

“I know who it is,” I said; “the man your 
aunt and uncle wanted to get you away from.” 

At first she was inclined to deny it; but after 
a little, she told me the whole story. 

He had followed her across the ocean—that 
is to say, she chose to call it following her. 
His friends had sent him over here to be estab- 
lished in business with relatives; for he was 
perfectly idle and worthless at home. The first 
meetings had taken place under cover of the 
extra-de¥otion I alluded to awhile back. 

He had not found it difficult to be introduced 
at the house; and here, for weeks, we had 
been innocently abetting the danger which her 
friends, probably daily, congratulated them- 
selves on being at an end. 


“It is a fate,” she said; ‘le destin! Dear 


friend, leave us to ourselves; do not betray 
me.” 
Just at that moment my father opened the 


door, and called me. 

“Are you going to tell him?” she asked. 

“That depends on yourself,” I answered. 
“Tf you will promise to break this matter off.” 

Then I stopped, remembering that her pro- 
mise was not worth hearing. 

I ran out of the library before she could 
speak, and followed my father into the dining- 
room. 

“You. are up town early,” I said; “are you 
unwell?” - 

He looked quite red and annoyed. 

“T am well enough,” he answered; “but I 
am very much vexed. That little puss has 
placed me in the most annoying predicament.” 

“«Mademoiselle?” 

“Yes; little monkey! There, read this let- 
ter—that will explain better than I can.” 

It was from Monsieur Farolles, telling his 
dear, old friend, after all sorts of thanks and 
assurances of regard, the whole story of Made- 
moiselle’s flirtation with young Monsieur Le- 
noir. 

He was an idle, worthless young scamp; and 
now he had gone over to America, and mon- 
sieur was obliged to tell his dear friend the 
vexatious history, so that if the youth—I am 
afraid he called him a vaurien—attempted to 
make acquaintance at the house, he could be 
sent about his business. 

As soon as possible, Mademoiselle was to be 





sent home. It was near spring and the dear 
American friend would, he was sure, add to 
the many kindnesses of long years, by furnish. 
ing her with a suitable escort. © 

As for Monsieur Lenoir, if he had made his 
appearance, it might be well for him to learn 
that by a will the late Farolles had made jp 
France, when he was over the year before, his 
property: was left to his niece; but there was 
condition. If she married without the consent 
of the surviving uncle, she would have to wait 
for his death to get her money. 

“What are we to do?” exclaimed my father, 
“Here this chap has been visiting us for 
weeks; really, you ought to be more circum. 
spect.” 

Of course, man-like, he would blame me; but 
I pointed out the absurdity of that, and I added, 

‘As for Mademoiselle, she is the most artful 
little piece I ever met. I had this very day 
discovered about Lenoir.” rn 

“I believe she is artful,” said my father. 

““Why, she has set Charley quite mad,” said 
I. “And there is not a man comes here——” 

“Don’t be harsh,” he interrupted; but he 
certainly did look a little ashamed. ‘Nov, 
who is to tell her?” he asked; ‘that fellow 
must not come here again.” 

‘“‘No; but she will write to him, as she did 
to-day.” 

“Whew!” said my father. 
her promise—~—”’ 

‘That she will be sure to break,”’ said I. 

I quite enjoyed his perplexity. 

‘‘Well, you must speak to her,’ he went on: 

“It is for you to do that,” I replied. 

“Oh! I can’t manage girls! I'll go after 
that young man—I’ll end him at once; this 
story of the will is enough, I fancy.” 

So I agreed to speak to Mademoiselle; and 
that evening I showed her the letter just re 
ceived from her uncle. 

There was no man there to see, so she flew 
into a violent rage. Her fury seemed to turn 
most against her aunt—how she did abuse her. 
It was a mystery to me how a young lady, 
brought up in @ convent, could have gained: 
the knowledge she had. 

Then she went into a fit of violent hysterics; 
then she vowed to run off with Edonard; and 
then I reminded her of the clause in the will. 

She pretended not to notice, but I knew that 
the warning would have its effect. 

Still she sobbed and moaned nearly all night; 
she was in earnest just for the hour. 

The next day she begged to see Edonard for 
the last time—that I must permit. 


‘But if you get 
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Now I was ina dilemma. If he was in ear- 
nest, he might persuade her to let money and 
all be lost, and run off with him. She did so 
love excitement that she might work herself up 
to a pitch, where she would believe that she 
was enough in love to do that even. 

But I need not have been alarmed. While she 
was still praying and beseeching, and I wonder- 
ing what could be done with the creature, there 
came a letter for her from Edouard himself. 

My father had seen him—the simple narra- 
tion of facts had done the work. Not that he 
put it in that way. He said he was bound in 
honor not to see her again; he had promised 
Monsieur Clancy not to violate the sacredness 
of the home to which a young girl had been 
confided. 

He would go away; he would seek a distant 
land, and wait for death to release him, which 
meant that he had just received a good offer to 
go to Cuba, and had decided to accept it. 

She read me his letter; she wept over it; she 
kissed it; she laid it on her heart, and then she 
prepared herself to see him again. I made up 
my mind to permit the meeting on my own re- 
sponsibility, as soon as I discovered the state 
of the young man’s mind. 

It came off a couple of days after. I retired 

e window near to play propriety. 
Really, it was very pretty and very touching. 


She twisted up her hair and let the curls fall 
at one side, and pinned a bow on her dress 
which had fallen off; that was no proof she did 
not suffer, she would have done that in her last 
moments, ’ 

“Three days more,” she said, in a deep’ 
tragedy voice, ‘‘and then he goes; it will not 
be for long! Nesta, I think it is not hard to 
die—not hard! We shall see—we shall see!” 

Her hands dropped at her sides; she paced 
the room in deep thought—just as they do in 
novels. She was as much in earnest as if the 
whole thing had been a reality, and not a drta- 
matic love of scenes and ridiculous fancy. 

I knew she meditated some crowning feat, 
and I waited to see what it should be. I was 
not alarmed about her, though I did feel sorry 
for her; and sometimes it-seemed very real to 
me, and I cried for sympathy. 

The third day came, and passed; and at bed- 
time Mademoiselle appeared in my room to bid 
me good-night. 

She took me in her arms, she kissed my fore- 
head, she blessed me in the past, present, and 
all future time; she gave strict charge to my 
guardian angel to watch over me, and in her 
white dressing-gown she looked pretty and 
ethereal enough to have floated away. 

‘‘Farewell!” she said, at last; ‘‘farewell!”’ 

“‘Good-night,” I answered. 


A good deal of the conversation was out of 
George Sand, with long speeches from French 
plays; and it was all done with the most beau- 
tifal regard to stage effect. 

The attempts at parting were the best; Made- 
laine Brohan never surpassed our Mademoiselle. 

Heroine center of the stage; hero rushed 
down left, caught her in his arms, both groaned; 
he rushed off to the entrance, paused for one 
last look; she tottered forward a step; he 
moaned in a voice, which seemed to come from 
the basement, that he could not go; she sighed, 

“Edouard!” 

A rush, a bound; “ah!” from him; “oh!” 
from her; then she fainted gracefully on his 
shoulder. 

She fainted three times, and I thought each 
attempt an improvement. 

He was gone at last, and she lay senseless on 
the sofa till she saw me coming with a bottle of 
hartshorn, which she hated; then she came to 
herself. 


“Am I dead?” she asked, looking wildly 
about. 


“No; but you must be tired,” I said. 


“Go away,” she moaned. 
over!” 


“Life is over— 





“Farewell!” she repeated. 

‘‘What on earth do you mean?” I asked. 

“Nothing—it matters not! Remember, friend, 
I have blessed you—I have loved you! Soon, 


you know, we shall part. Remember me at my 


best.” 
Away she went, and I made ready for bed; 


but once there I could not sleep. She had kept 
me in such a state of excitement for days that 


my nerves were quite upset; and I began to 
remember how strangely she had looked and 
acted, till half a dozen times I was on the point 
of getting up. . 

Her dressing-room was next to my chamber, 
and suddenly I heard a noise—it was like a 
groan; then another sound, as if something had 
fallen. 

I sprang out of bed, ran into the hall and 
knocked at her door; there was no answer. 

I was terribly frightened. I could see a 
strange light through the crack under the door. 
I smelt charcoal—it was no fancy! Good 
heavens! she had gone mad and actually killed 
herself. 

I gave a tremendous push to the door—it flew 
open, there was only a heavy chair against it. 

There, in the center of the room, was a small 
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kettle with charcoal blazing in it; on the sofa 
lay Mademoiselle in her white robe, her face 
hidden in her hair. 

I forgot how short the time had been. I 
screamed and ran to her, and raised her up. 
Her eyes' opened languidly. She must have 
air; I let her fall back on the cushions, she 
fell altogether too dead. 

My senses came back. I noticed that the 
‘smell of the charcoal was not enough even to 
make one dizzy. I looked at the\kettle; there 
‘were only two or three lumps in it. 

I ran to the window to»throw it open; the 
curtain was already blowing back and forth, 
the window was up. 

So I flung the lumps of charcoal into the 
grate, and went back to my patient. ' 
She sat up and held her head in her hands. 

“You have brought me back to life,” she 
said; “‘cruel—cruel kindness!’’ 

“My dear,” said I, “‘the next time you want 
to die by asphyxia, shut the window.” 

‘Ah, was it open?’ she asked, indifferently. 
“I was too mad to know. It matters not—I 
will live.” 

I was vexed by this time. ‘I can get more 
charcoal,” said I; ‘‘and shut the window.” 

*‘Yaunt me not!” she cried, flinging up her 
arms. ‘‘Leave me. You have my promise—I 
will not die.” 

I did not think she would; so I went back to 
bed and slept comfortably. 





The next day she received a letter from her 
relatives. She said nothing; but I saw her 
spirits rise to a great height, and that evening 
she was the life of the house. 

She only staid two weeks longer. ‘ Before sho 
went away she told me what had happened. 

Her uncle had a proposal for her—a baron of 
good property. She had made up her mind to 
marry him. 

“I will obey,” she said. “What matters it, 
life is short! Let them robe me in festal rai- 
ment, my heart will lie dead under.” 

In half an hour she was talking about having 
a winter in Paris; her uncle promised that her 
dot should be paid down. 

“I shall go to court,” she said; ‘ Monsieur 
de Nerval is a great Bonapartist; Madame la 
Baronne—it sounds pretty, eh?” 

So she went away across the ocean to be 
madame la baronne, assuring me, with her last 
words, that her heart was broken. She doubted 
if she should live to see France—she asked no 
more than that. 

When she married, she sent me a glowing 
account of the festivities—and Charley looked 
quite desperate, We correspond occasionally 
still; and she often writes on one page about 
balls, and her new dresses, and the admiration 
she gets; and on the next tells me life mj 
desert. No one ever understood her but me— 
poor little bird lost in a wilderness! 

I think I did understand her tolerably well. 
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Tavs flowed my life, in carcless, dream-like ease— 
A lazy stream that lapped Arcadian strands; 

Wrapped in delight by every languorous breeze, 
And idly trifling with its golden sands. 


Lost in the labyrinths of Fancy’s maze, 
My airy castles rose supremely fair; 
Crowned with the mystical enchanting haze 
That Life’s sweet morning-dreams are wont to wear. 


No gleam of gold, no flash of costly gem, 
Lent me adornment or increased my power; 
Life’s dawning glory formed my diadem, 
And youth’s ideal kingdom was my dower. 


So bathed my soul in floods of diamond light, 

Or dreamed divinest dreams in trance-blown bowers; 
And Time, reluctant to pursue his flight, 

With rainbow light divided all the hours. 


Luxurious life! anticipation sure— 
Desire, entranced with Hope’s sweet anodyne, 
In trustfulness all untried bliss secure— 
How could I fear that Fate had drugged her wine! 


And when her goblet to my lips she prest, 
And bade me quaff the nectar it contained; 





How could I know ’twould still be her behest 
When nothing but the bitter dregs remained. 


And so tho sweet, intoxicating draught— 
Inspiring wines, with lotus half-subdued ; 
With Epicurian dalliance I quaffed, 
And faith in all my fantasies renewed. 


Till woeful drops compelled my soul to shrink, 
Pressed hard by Fate, grown to a mocking elf, 
I cannot drink! I said—I cannot drink! 
Oh, soul! oh, self! is this my soul—my self? 


Grief, dread incubus, fell upon my heart, 
Like midnight shadows on the hour of noon; 
Like shooting stars, I saw my dreams depart, 
And life alone was left—unwelcome boon. 


T could not die; life kept its equal pace, 
A new-born consciousness within my breast, 
Till by the touch of Time, and God’s sweet grace, 
I owned my sorrow had beheld me blest. 


No more is life an opium dream to me; 

Fate’s bitter draught has made myvvision clear; 
So, when earth’s pleasures beckon temptingly, 

I glance beyond and cry, “not here! not here ° 





“BETTER THAN A FAIRY-TALE.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *“DORA’S COLD,” ETC., ETC. 


My sister Ellen and I lived with our mother, 
in a little, low-browed cottage, behind the great 
Livingstone mansion, and formerly situated 
within its very garden-gates. Time, and the 
growth of a large city, had curtailed the once 
wide boundaries of the old estate; and at the 
same time put wealth into the owner’s hands, 
till it was now reduced to the ordinary limits 
of a handsome town residence, standing in its 
own grounds, and the heir to its accumulated 
treasures was little less than a millionaire. 

Though we had such rich neighbors, we were 
very poor. My mother had a large connection 
of employers among people who had first seen 
her under far different circumstances. I hate 
the term ‘‘secing better days;” but she had 
certainly known happier ones. Twenty years 
had wrought great changes in her fate. She 
was now intrusted with the care of houses, 
whose occupants desired to leave them for the 
summer, to visit resorts where she once had 
shone gayest of the gay. It was her task to 
preside over and direct the spring and autumn 
renovations of the rooms in which she was for- 
merly received a welcome guest; to mend old 
laces, to get up fine muslins, such as she had 
been used to wear, for present patronesses and 
former friends; to make the countless hems, 
and tucks, and ruffles, and embroider the mani- 
fold garments of children and young ladies, 
whose mothers she had played with in her 
own cherished and protected infancy. This, 
through a series of misfortunes, not her fault, 
that had turned her pretty dark hair to gray, 
and bent her tall form from its straight ele- 
Gance, without destroying her pure, trusting 
faith, or injuring her sweet temper. 

Mr. Livingstone, senior, dead now some years, 
had been her father’s friend; and when adver- 
sity overtook the daughter, in the early days of 
her sad, married life, paid an old debt by in- 
stalling her in the pretty cottage, still a sort 
of appendage to his estate, left vacant by the 
death of the retired housekeeper, for whom it 
was built. So our little grass-plot and bleach- 
ing-ground, girdled with its beds of bright 
flowers, that my mother and Ellen tended, ad- 
i his great garden, separated only by a 

w lattice, and hedge of laurel and Cherokee 
Teses, from its fountains, statues, and arbors, 
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its precious shrubs and flowers, brought from 
many lands; its long stretch of glittering green~ 
houses, in which grapes, and pines, and peaches, 
ripened through snow and storm, and against 
whose walls of glass tropical creepers bloomed 
and twined, while Egyptian lilies opened to 
the sun, swimming in the warm, sluggish water 
of their artificial tanks below. 

Air, earth, and sunshine, however, are demo- 
eratic elements, and their beautiful offspring 
of plant and flower knew no aristocratic laws; 
therefore, it happened that Mr. Livingstone’s 
floral treasures used to climb above the boun- 
dary-line, or push beyond it, and flourish and 
grow as luxuriantly on our plebeian side of the 
hedge, as in the rich beds of carefully-prepared 
mould they had left; that the wind brought 
stray seeds, floating soft as thistle-down, and 
planted them in our little garden; and that 
when the doors of the hot-houses stood open on 
fair or sunny days, our cottage and its environs 
were filled with sweet perfume from fragrant 
roses, and balmy with the breath of the Vic- 
toria Regia. Without intending to steal from 
our rich neighbors, we could not help profiting 
by the overflowing bounties of their wide do- 
main. 

Year after year the marble house stood empty 
and deserted, save for the presence of its aged 
master, and the few servants in whose care it 
was left, lonely and grand on its lofty eleva- 
tion; while our little cottage lay at the foot of 
the slope behind it, full of bustling life, and 
glad with childish voices. Then death was 
busy with both. We three were left alone, and 
the stately old man, who had dealt so kindly by 
my mother, quitted the family-mansion for the 
family-tomb. Of his two sons, the second lived 
a desultory bachelor’s life in a distant city, 
separated from his relatives by some trifling dis- 
agreement; the eldest died abroad, a widower, 
with one child—worn out by dissipation, his 
enemies said, in the prime of life. The young 
heir apparent did not return to his own land till 
he had finished his education at some foreign 
university, and traveled extensively afterward. 
The gathered riches of his beautiful home lay 
heaped in vain; flowers bloomed, fruits mel- 
lowed in his long conservatories, with no mas- 
ter’s hand to pluek them, or lip to taste their 
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sweets, while he wandered in French or Italian 
cities, or bathed in Nile or in Ganges. At 
last, one summer evening, Mr. Mark Living- 
stone came home. 

There was an unusual stir about the “great 
house,” which we, living in its shadow, could 
not fail to notice. Looking up the long, sunny 
slope—the old ‘‘grade” of the hill still unal- 
tered, owing to the Livingstone interest, though 
it was in a city block now—we could not help 
seeing the movements in terraces and shrub- 
beries, the bustle and confasion within, of wel- 
come to the young master, Afterward we saw 
him many times, sitting at his study-windows, 
walking in his garden, riding or driving his 
handsome horses, always accompanied by his 
dear comrade and friend, who had come from 
abroad with him. The two seemed quietly 
satisfied with each other’s society—they sought 
little beyond; although compelled to conform 
to the duties of their position; to receive ‘the 
world” at home and meet it abroad, as was 
due to the name one bore, and the kindly wel- 
come extended to both by the old friends of his 
family. 

Of course, we never met our landlord, save 
on the one occasion when my mother, tying her 
little widow’s bonnet of crape and bombazine, 
such as she had worn for years, over her soft, 
gray curls, went up to the great house to pay 
her yearly rent, as she had done ever since his 
grandfather died, taking me with her for com- 
pany. Mr. Livingstone was out, the servant 
said; and we were leaving the door when he 
rode up—a slight, graceful, gentlemanly man 
of six or seven-and-twenty—and hearing her 
errand, stopped to speak to her. His manners 
were utterly simple and kind, through their 
elegance no one could have taken exception to 
the air of almost sad quietness and weary lan- 
guor, which { have often seen since in the 
favorites of fortune—but then noticed for the 
first time. Can it be that where fate gives so 
largely the means, she takes away at the same 
time the power of enjoyment? I thought. 

He put aside my mother’s little purse, with a 
gentle hand, but a quick flash of recollection 
in those handsome hazel eyes. ‘Mrs. Darling 
can owe the Livingstones nothing,” he courte- 
ously said, “that has not been already re- 
paid;” and somehow it was compromised by 
the housekeeper’s sending us down a large 
bundle of work, as she had often done before, 
only this time it was for the young master of 
the house. There was linen to be stitched, a 
vest to be embroidered, cambric handkerchiefs, 
fine enough for even Eilen’s fairy-fingers, to 





INNA, 
hem, that looked as if they were never meant 
to touch coarse material. 

My sister Ellen was a beautiful girl—I useq 
to think so even then, with my dim, childish, 
undefined ideas of beauty, and watch her, as | 
sat, book in hand, pretending to study in my 
corner of the parlor, or lounged out of lesson. 
hours in an arbor I had made with scarlet- 
beans and Virginia-creepers, at one end of our 
tiny estate—dreaming of princesses in fairy. 
tales, and heroines of the Arabian Night’s En- 
tertainments. It was almost as strange to see 
her loveliness blooming in our little room, as 
any of the wonders of the story-books. Hour 
after hour I pondered over the beauty of her 
black lashes, the liquid look of her eyes, the 
flowing grace of her hair—light, wavy, flossy, 
dead but not ebon-black—curled about her 
white forehead, like ringlets of spun silk; the 
faint, clear roses of her cheeks, the smiling 
sweetness of her little mouth, her full and 
flexible figure, like a young Hebe’s, delicate 
but elastic, abounding in vivid, healthful life 
and youth—till I had almost idealized the fair 
and good young girl, who sat sewing for our 
joint support. 

If my mother’s earnings supplied us with the 
necessaries of life, Ellen’s sometimes brought 
what was to her almost as great a necessity— 
the presence of something beautiful. So it 
befell that our little parlor had grown prettier 
every year, under her tasteful hand. The paper 
on the walls, the carpetson the fioor, the 
muslin-curtains at the windows—cheap and 
poor enough of their kind, but fresh and neat, 
and nicely harmonized—made it like a boudoir. 
There was Ellen’s piano, on which she softly 
played and sang of evenings, when her work 
was done; there were Ellen’s books on hang- 
ing-shelves and brackets; her flower-stands, 
covered with choice roses and lilies and exotic 
plants, from which she sold buds or bouquets 
to the florists; her cages of birds which often 
grew too full, so that the older pets were sent 
sorrowfully away, to make room for new- 
comers. Here, also, were her few pictures in 
their simple frames of dark wood, and the 
models from which she embroidered every 
flower that grew; and here her customers found 
her when they came, sitting among them—s 
picture herself of perfect grace and beauty. 

We had no visitors but these—few acquaint- 
ances, and fewer friends. People in our own 
station of life were shy of us; those in the 
rank we had left, were deterred from conde- 
scension by my mother’s simple pride and 
gentle reserve—so we lived alone. Beautiful, 
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refined, accomplished enough for any position; 
graceful and good as the fairy-favored maidens 
in the nursery-tales; ignorant of the world’s 
ways and vanities, my sister grew up to woman- 
hood within the sheltering shade of the cot- 
tage-walls, blooming, all unknown if not un- 
noted, like her own flowers; her one admirer, 
counsellor, companion—a chubby little school- 
girl with an insatiable appetite, and a curly 
head full of visions, that found food even in 
the dull details of daily life, in which her small 
experience was limited to our vine-embowered 
home, with its lonely inmate, the great house, 
and its master. 

As Mr. Livingstone grew familiar with his 
inheritance, one place above others became his 
frequent resort—a beautiful rustic summer- 
house, covered with climbing vines, at the foot 
of his garden, closely adjoining our own, where 
he and his friend came to read and smoke, 
or idle through the sultry August afternoons, 
greatly to my discomposure at first; for on our 
side was my arbor, distantly imitated f@om 
his, where, in the humbler shade of clematis 
and scarlet runners, was my refuge when driven 
to the painful necessity of study. It was so 


much pleasanter, however, to lie and dream on 


the rough deal board that formed its only seat, 
watching my fair sister at her light tasks, and 
making her the central figure of the wild ro- 
mances forever working in my childish brain, 
that it seldom occurred to me to increase my 
stores of knowledge from the unlucky lesson it 
was my duty to bring there. 

Gradually, without being an intentional 
eaves-dropper, I found greater attractions in 
my retreat after it had become the haunt of 
the “young master” and his companion. It 
was not within the compass of my youthful 
virtues to rise and go away from the tempting 
feast their conversation spread before me, more 
enthralling than the wildest of my visions, more 
entertaining than the most fascinating of my 
story-books. What countries they had visited 
together while we pursued the quiet routine of 
our life at home, within a horizon bounded by 
the pile of stone and marble he called his own! 
What adventures had they found by flood and 
field, while our chiefest excitement lay in the 
feathering of a callow bird, the blowing of a 
tose! When their converse seemed to heighten, 
or fell to depths beyond my limited comprehen- 
sion to follow, it was still delightful and myste- 
tious, and I could not choose but listen. Much 
that was unintelligible to me then, is plain 
enough now, seen by the light of a longer ex- 
Perience and a mature mind; but I am writing 





of a child’s perceptions, and it was as a child I 
understood then. 

Mr. Mildmay, the elder of the two comrades, 
was a well-born clergyman of the Church of 
England, whose only office, since leaving col- 
lege, had been that of tutor and mentor to his 
younger friend. In many respects his task was 
hard enough. He had no fixed evil tendencies 
to combat, no depraved tastes to overcome; 
only a quiet, apathetic indifference, a weary 
languor, a dreamy disbelief, born of his early 
education, clouded the fair face of Mark Living- 
stone’s world. Bred up in the worst school of 
Continental manners by a father whose only 
idol was pleasure, and who found that pleasure 
in every form of dissipation, he had no faith 
left in man or woman. Some natures would 
have been seared by this early contact with 
vice; his, more refined or sensitive, was para- 
lyzed and shocked. It was much that he re- 
tained his own creed of honor, purity, and 
principle—further he did not look. Like a 
veteran play-goer who is sickened and revolted 
by the old arts of the stage, which to neophytes 
seem so enchanting, he turned away, sated with 
the first draught of the cup. In the gay circles 
of society he found only folly and treachery; 
deception in the warm hands offered, avarice 
in the bright eyes bent upon him; in all the 
brilliant shapes of pleasure, a delusion anda 
snare. His disgust did not lead him into any 
of the extremes of religious or moral fanati- 
cism—it displayed itself merely in a calm skep- 
ticism, a well-bred weariness of the world. 
Handsome, rich, amiable, distinguished at six- 
and-twenty, he had no future and no hope—a 
stoic, a.cynic, a heathen philosopher, who did 
not care to live, nor dread to die. He had had 
his ideal of manly and womanly worth, and he 
had been cruelly destroyed by those whom he 
knew best, and in whom he trusted most; no- 
thing remained for him but to put away his use- 
less dreams, to bury his broken idols, and cheat 
or be cheated in the commerce of life no more. 

All this, of course, I learned later. At the 
time I only wondered at the strange doctrines 
of philosophy I heard mooted, without being 
greatly impressed by them; much more was I 
moved by the kindly looks and glances that 
sometimes fell to me, as we passed and re- 
passed near the boundary-hedge, and which, 
without words or gesture, I somehow under- 
stood. There was no child at the mansion- 
house; they would have liked to fill my hands 
with the profusely blooming flowers; to load 
my lap with the wasting fruit of their great, 
silent gardens, for the sake of the little sisters, 
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or the little lovers they might once have had; 
but their exquisite instinct of gentlemanhood 
forebade the semblance of an overture to the 
sole protector and companion of the beautiful 
young girl who sat in her place sewing by the 
rose-wreathed window, her soft eyes drooped 
in some sweet day-dream as she worked, un- 
conseious of their vicinage or knowledge. 

One long, lovely summer day, I had fallen 
asleep in my bower over my,usual pursuits, 


and was awakened by the voices of the two 3 


gentlemen in their shady summer-house close 
at hand. Something like a discussion was in 
progress, and I peeped through my covert of 
leaves to view them. Mr. Livingstone was lying 
back in his ordinary careless, half lounging 
attitude, his handsome head supported on ao 
slender, white hand, his dreaming eyes looking 
down the green slant of turf toward some ob- 
ject in the distance, musing and listening. His 
friend had risen to his feet in the heat of argu- 
ment, and was grasping the slender pole: up- 
holding the arch, with such energy that I could 
not help fearing the fate of Sampson’s tormen- 
tors for its unconscious owner. 

“You are quite right, Frank,” he said, at 
last, when Mr. Mildmay had expended himself 
in vehement admonition, “quite right in one 
count of your indictment; in all the others, 
quite wrong. It is true that I have done no- 
thing for my family hitherto, nothing for my- 
self; that my life has been altogether vain, 
idle, and useless; and that you have seriously 
advised, and I contemplated marriage as its 
only eure. But I find the vices of the old world 
shamed by those of the new; there is no folly 
of its society which is not aped and exaggerated 
by that to which you have introduced me, and 
I will take no wife from either. You, who call 
yourself a son of the church, the first article 
of whose creed should be that we are all equal 
in the sight of God, have never looked beyond 
them, I dare swear; nor I, perhaps, @ little 
time ago But since I came here I have seen 
what shakes my faith, or, rather my disbelief, 
and disgusts me with the dark old doctrines I 
have held too long. I have seen every day— 
nay, every hour in the day, calm, cheerful, pa- 
tient industry, and gentle goodness; a sweet 
face lighted like a flower im prayer at morning, 
and beat till evening over ill-requited toil; a 
poverty as absolute as that of any grisette, and 
an innocence like an angel’s. Don’t be fright- 
ened, Mildmay, it is not the first time a Living- 
stone has found beauty in these family traits— 
my father knelt before me, and in vain. Look 
for yourself.” 














His hazel eyes glowed, fixed on some distant 
vision, and both his listeners turned to follow 
them. The golden twilight was melting into 
mellow moonrise; ® soft, magi¢ glow was over 
all the landscape, every detail showing distinct 
and clear as at noonday, but with an indescrib- 
able illusory charm it never had before. The 
great house looked like an enchanted castle 
lying in the silvery light; ite dark, oak-avenues; 
its smooth, green terraces ; its fountains, flowers, 
and arbors; the pale, fair statues standing iz 
its garden-walks, glowed with the latest beams 
of the sinking sun. Our own litle cottage, on 
its lower level, the doors and windows all 
thrown wide to eatch the evening air, was 
pretty enough for a palace of content by that 
light, set like a jewel in its frame of flowers. 
A nightingale sang softly in the distant aviary, 
my sister’s Indian birds responded; faint per- 
fumes floated from both gardens. It was s 
scene of enchantment, and in it moved a fairy 
queen where my beautiful sister came. 

$ don’t know what she had been doing, but 
her white, round arms were bare to the dim- 
pled elbow, as she flitted about the grass, eut- 
ting flowers for a bouquet some lady patroness 
had been pleased to order, and turning the 
delicate embroideries that were whitening for 
the same. The light evening wind lifted her 
flossy curls, tendril-like as those on the head 
of the vine-wreathed Bacchus, and kindled s 
deep rose in her fair cheeks, a light in her 
large eyes, while she lingered dreaming over 
her pretty task. I gazed long and earnestly 
at the familiar loveliness of her face, glorified 
by that soft light, and was half startled when 
one of my hidden companions spoke. 

“T see that she is beautiful; I know that she 
is good. Will any one tell me she is not worthy 
a hand so useless, a life so poor as mine, oF 
that any sordid claims could sway or influence 
there?” 

‘¢ Beautiful, indeed!” said Mr. Mildmay, u- 
easily. ‘But unless you are wholly lost to all 
worldly considerations, had you not better read 
your letter? Telegraphic despatches are usually 
of some importance, and I hurried to bring you 
this. Well?’’ 

His good-breeding could not restrain the in- 
voluntary question, or rather exclamation. For 
a moment there had been a sound of crackling 
and tearing paper, while the young heir read 
the letter; then it dropped from his hand and 
fluttered idly to the ground, while his ey% 
again looked beyond the laurel-hedge to the 
figure that still stood rosy in the glow of the 
setting sun. I could see both dim forms frow 
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my hiding-place, but dared not move to retreat 
lest my vicinage should be suspected. While I 
hesitated, Mr. Livingstone suddenly stooped, 
and picking up the missive, put it into his com- 
psnion’s hand, who spelt it out slowly by the 
dying light of the sky. 


“Your uncle has been taken suddenly ill 
with his old chronic complaint, and cannot re- 
gover. I have been summoned to draw his will; 
an odder one was never made. I fancied your 
inheritance was secured beyond his interfer- 
ence, but it seems not. You know his dread 
of bachelorhood, his disapprobation of your 
father’s course of life; you must give a hostage 
to fortune, in the shape of a wife, before suc- 
ceeding. A summons has been, or will be sent 
to you; if you can reply to it that you are mar- 
ried, the property is yours; otherwise it goes 
to your cousin George. Is not eight hundred 
thousand dollars worth saving? A word to the 
wise, etc. This is extra professional. 

“THURSTON.” 


Mr. Mark Livingstone looked fixedly before 
him as the reading concluded, his friend handed 
the letter back, and, mournfully remarked, 

“A sad business; you ought to have married 
longago. I told you so, you know. Eight hun- 
dredthousand! But you never cared for money.” 

“It is not too late yet, Mildmay,” said the 
heir, with gradually dawning interest. 

“Certainly!” cried Mr. Mildmay, brighten- 
ing. ‘Under the circumstances any young 
lady might, and would; but then you say you 
eare for none of them.” 

He was sinking back in his seat in despair; 
but his former pupil rose up gayly. 

“We will try, at least,” he said. ‘Not for 
the money, Frank, though I should like to keep 
the old estate from going to that scoundrel 
George—you remember his life at Baden? But 
for a nobler and a better reason, the which, if I 
have, I may do some good with it at last.’ Do 
Jou really think no woman would refuse me 
‘under the circumstances?’ Then stay here 
and see me plead for my uncle’s fortune.” 

He leaped the laurel-hedge with a bound, and 
ame where Ellen stood. Alone and frightened, 
the hardly turned her lovely little head, though 
her cheeks were many shades paler even by 
that dim light. Mr. Mildmay and I, from our 
Tespective arbors, watched the scene that fol- 
lowed with surpassing eagerness. We could 
Rot hear the words spoken, but we beheld her 
final gestures of refusal, and his motion of de- 
Parture. It was not io be borne, and we rushed 
Upon the scene, each with a different motive, 





but a common interest; the clergyman to plead 
with hia friend, I with my sister. 

The first had but one answer. ‘I love her,” 
he said; and Ellen’s dark eyes turned toward 
him with a smile, and her cheeks brightened 
beautifully; she could not but be moved by his 
straightforward, romantic courtship under the 
evening sky. Then came Mr. Mildmay, sud- 
denly converted to the opposition, with his 
mysterious assurances that his pupil would be 
irreparably a lover by her denial, and refused 
to seek elsewhere; while I, clinging to her 
hands, begged her to be grateful to our mother’s 
friend. It was but a few minutes before, weep- 
ing and trembling together, we were alone in 
our little cottage-chamber, putting on her white 
dress in a strange, deathless haste and silence, 
only broken by sobs. Our mother was absent, 
gone out of town for several weeks, to take 
charge of a country-house, whose owners were 
at the sea-side; there was no better advice than 
mine at Ellen’s service; and I had too lately 
awakened from my sleep, confused and bewil- 
dered, to know more than the whole Living- 
stone estate hung in the balance; and to rejoice 
in what seemed to me the most natural end of 
the romances I had woven about my sister’s 
beautiful face. A dozen times in the course of 
that hasty appareling she paused irresolute; 
but I was clinging about her waist with my 
entreaties, and the bridegroom already awaited 
her below. 

“You will be cared for, at least,” she said, 
dropping kisses on my curly head through 
her tears; ‘‘and my mother will not be poor. 
Come!” 

We went down stairs. Mr. Livingstone stood 
in the center of the little parlor, his bright eyes 
glancing over the tasteful objects around him, 
a smile of pleasure on his handsome face. His 
languor, apathy, indifference, had vanished 
like a cloud; he looked genuinely happy, and 
advanced to meet us\as we entered as deferen- 
tially as if Ellen were, indeed, the litile queen 
she leoked. 

“Tt is but fair to remind you once more,”’ he 
said, holding her hand in his, and looking wist- 
fully into her eyes, ‘‘before it is too late, of the 
double risk you run in marrying me. If you 
do not love me now, you never may; I am older 
than you, tarnished by years of experience of 
which you know nothing; your life is all bright 
and clear, heaven forbid that I should sully it! 
If you have one doubt, one evil of foreboding, 
reject me, in spite of all that has passed, of 
what may come, and remain the pure and inno- 
cent angel you are!” : 
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But Ellen looked up proudly, almost fondly, 
in his pleading face, her doubts dissolved, her 
fears and tremors all gone. It was not for her 
mother’s sake she wanted to marry him now, 
but for his own. I could see the flush of gener- 
ous feeling dawning in her transparent cheeks. 
He had fallen among her dim, dreamy visions 
in the little garden, as the young Apollo drop- 
ped amid the shepherdesses of Mount Ida, and 
she loved him as she looked. His honor, and 
his candor, and his gentleness; the humility 
that feared, and the love that dared, won her 
in that moment. 

“You know already,” he said again, still 
lingering, to Mr. Mildmay’s frantic discom- 
fiture, “that I may yet be disinherited before 
this news can reach my uncle, and you be, 
after all, the wife of a poor man. Have you 
tested your decision by this chance so likely to 
happen? Think of it before we take a step 
that must be irrevocable.” 

“T know,” she softly said, turning it upon 
him with a smile, and giving him her little 
hand. He took it and it kissed it, with a mur- 
mured sentence which IT did not hear. She 
heard him, however, for a beautiful color came 
into the face he praised, and they moved away 
together, looking as if the world were Paradise. 
But first I broke a creamy-white rose, whose 
blossoming we had watched for weeks from its 
circlet of buds, and put it in her clustering 
hair just above the forehead; then Mr. Mild- 
may joined us, and we went out quietly into 
the lighted street, toward the church in which 
we all worshiped—the Livingstones from their 
velvet-lined pew immediately before the chan- 
cel; we, in a little dark corner of the gallery, 
kneeling behind a railing of commonest wood. 

The evening lecture was already concluded, 
and the few persons who had been present, 
were leaving the chapel as we entered it. Mr. 
Livingstone went forward steadily, my sister 
trembling on his arms, and met the rector at 
the foot of the altar-stairs. 

The old clergyman hesitated, but he could 
not dispute the document he held in his hand; 
and after a few inquiries, bade us kneel, and 
began the service. The clerk and sexton 
were the witnesses. Mr. Mildmay gave the 
bride away, and the groom took his mother’s 
ring from his finger to put it upon his wife’s. 
Throughout the ceremony, I clung to Ellen’s 
hand, but she was still and motionless, though 
very pale. When it was ended, she took me in 
her arms and kissed me passionately—and then, 
for the first time, she wept, but controlled her- 
self as her husband approached. 





He pressd his lips to her forehead, and took 
the rose from her hair, hiding it in his breast, 
His earriage waited at the door; and after g 
few parting words with the bewildered clergy: 
man, we entered it. Mr. Mildmay left us with 
a telegraphic despatch, to be forwarded in hot- 
haste—his eagerness in this matter being in 
striking contrast to the bridegroom’s apathy, 
which only yielded at sight of my sister’s beau- 
tiful face. 

We stopped at last before the ‘‘ great house;” 
the coachman opened the door, his master lifted 
us out and led us up the steps, through the 
lofty vestibule, and into the long drawing-room, 
blazing with lights, The servants were hastily 
assembled there by shis orders; and taking 
Ellen’s hand, he presented her to them. “This 
is my wife,” he said, ‘‘and your mistress; re- 
spect her as such till I return.” ‘Blue Beard- 
like,” as he said with a smile, he dropped his 
keys into her lap, and gayly bade us choose 
which room in the stately dwelling, now our 
home, should be ours till he came back. He 
would have lingered to show us all; but his 
friend had arrived, and was already hastening 
him. He kissed us both—me on the lips, my 
sister on the forehead, and was gone. 

We were left alone together in the vast, light, 
silent room, crowded with rich and costly ob- 
jects—none more beautiful than its newly-made 
mistress, who sat like one in a dream. The 
keys lay in her lap where her husband had left 
them, his ring was on her finger, his kiss upon 
her brow; yet the tiny, golden clock upon the 
mantle showed scarcely an hour since she had 
stood in the little cottage-garden, ‘fancy free,” 
and burdened with no riches beyond her youth 
and beauty. Her head was drooping lower in 
an irrepressible burst of tears, when I stole 
into her arms, and putting away her own 
griefs to comfort me, she rose up half-smiling, 
half-weeping still, and, hand-in-hand, like the 
“Babes in the Woods,” we wandered through 
the great mansion, choosing the smallest and 
plainest of all its grand apartments to be our 
sanctuary til] Mr. Livingstone came home. 

A sanctuary, indeed, it became. The old 
housekeeper had looked upon us with doubt 
and disapproval from the first; she soon begat 
to betray the secret suspicion with which she 
viewed her master’s strange proceeding, and 
our residence there; even I, child as I was, 
could not misunderstand her stern aversion, 
and the servants’ veiled impertinence. It tried 
Ellen sorely; she never complained or showed 
any consciousness of their demeanor in their 
presence; but she used to sit for hours, pale 
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and weary with her enforced idleness and pas- 
sive endurance, gazing from the window of our 
little room upon the garden she had lately left, 
as if she regretted its peaceful paradise. No 
letters came from Mr. Livingstone, and no 
answer to those she had written to her mother; 
put she felt it due to her own honor and his, to 
retain the position in which he had placed 
her, as long as it was tenable. 

A few dreamy days passed, and then some 
open insult made it impossible for us to remain; 
and Ellen tied on my bonnet with her patient 
fingers, and led me down the long stairway, 
and out of the inhospitable house that refused 
to own her for its mistress. Only one retainer 
followed—the great Newfoundland dog, who 
had been left by Mr. Livingstone to our special 
eare, and who thrust his broad muzzle into my 
sister’s slender hand as we approached, and 
accompanied us into the street, and home. 

Our mother met us at the door, and took her 
daughter in her arms, weeping over her with 
& mingling of pain and pleasure quite inex- 
pressible. Poor woman! Mark Livingstone’s 
father had loved her in her youth; but she had 
taken these pomps and vanites at their just 


worth, and left them all for what she valued 


more. I don’t think she was much moved by 
her child’s succession to them now, or the 
chance of their possible loss; she only saw in 
her a bride whom no mother’s lips had kissed, 
on whose head no father’s blessing had been 
invoked, and held her dearer for her loneliness 
and tears. She had but an hour'to spend with 
us, and then went away, leaving us alone, 

A week went by in absolute quiet. No com- 
missions came—no visitors; we were left in 
perfect solitude. Formerly we might have re- 
ceived this interval of rest as a boon, we hardly 
felt it so now. The house was deadly still, with 
its closed doors and windows, save when some 
stray note from the aviary above penetrating 
the silence, set our own birds trilling and twit- 
tering, and startled my sister as if it were o 
voice from fate. She used to lie wakeful and 
Weeping in our little bed at night, and I could 





not comfort her, till her cheeks were as pale as 
her white roses; but sat all day with drooping 
head and busy fingers steadily at work, unless 
a hasty step came by, resounding on the pave- 
ment as it drew near, or a sudden roll of car- 
riage-wheels jarring the ceiling, and made her 
pause and tremble. 

One evening she sent me early to bed, but I 
could not sleep, the air was so hot and still, 
the night so light and clear; so I rose up 
quietly and crept out, half-dressed, through 
the garden into my favorite resort, the rustic 
arbor. Presently the door unclosed and my 
sister came through it, a dim figure in the fra- 
grant dusk, and moved about among her flowers. 
While she lingered there arose a brief commo- 
tion at the house above—its master had arrived. 
I saw her stop, as if struck by a sudden arrow— 
patient as Griseldis, she neither moved nor 
wept. I went up to her to comfort her; she 
hardly seemed aware of my presence, in her 
intent listening, but put a trembling hand upon 
my head, and so waited. Better comfort was 
coming. In a moment Mr. Livingstone had 
leaped the hedge and had us in his arms—both 
wife and sister—more moved, more sad, more 
glad, more happy, in the meeting than even we 
could be. He lifted us in those strong arms 
beyond the thorny-barrier he had passed, and 
led us up to the “great house”—Ellen in her 
simple print-dress, I with my bare-feet and 
wild confusion of array—never to leave it 
more. He was not more truly its master, now, 
than she its gentle mistress; and all who had 
dared to doubt and persecute, had felt his just 
wrath, and were gone. For years it has been 
my sister’s happy home; and those who envy 
her Jovely and elegant empire there and in her 
husband’s heart, cannot know how truly she 
deserved, how well she won it. It was my 
home, too, in all love and kindness, till I left 
it for a dearer one; and my mother’s pretty 
grandchildren play in the grounds and gardens 
of the cottage she would never quit. 

Did not I tell you it was BETTER THAN A 
FAIRY-TALE? * 
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Warer first the Spring in quiet beauty wakes, 
In all the radiance of balm-breathing May; 
Where fringed willows dip in limpid lakes, 
And Summer sweetly smiles above the vernal day; 
There, free from sorrow’s taint, in happy wedlock blest, 
Thy life glides on, sweet as a poet’s dream; 
e I, oppressed with care, and full of wild unrest, 


Thy faithless love the only sunny gleam 
That lights the darkness of my weary lot; 

In this drear place, no loved companion nigh, 
I sit and dream, by all the world forgot, 

And only long to sink away and sleeping, die. 
Ah! ’midst fhe sweet repose that blesses thee, 
Is there no lingering thought of love for me? 
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CHAPTER VI. bright water distressed her. The girl drew 


Rusy Gray was late to breakfast, somewhat 
to the annoyance of her hostess, who found the 
elegant irregularity of her guest a serious im- 
pediment to her household routine. But the 
handsome widow cared nothing for that; a su- 
preme indifference to the comfort or conve- 
nience of others was one of her characteristics, 
I think she would not have left the droop of her 
smallest curl unsatisfactory to save the best 
friend she had on earth from grief. But she 
was very sweet and caressing in her selfishness, 
and protested so prettily, that half the time her 
egotism was forgotten in her beauty, and in 
that elaborate make-believe, which is sometimes 
almost as effective as generosity itself. 

She came down, the morning after her visit 
across the bay, looking a little worn and de- 
pressed; the faint blue shadows had grown 
purplish under her eyes; and there was a rest- 
less expression of the mouth, which now and 
then broke into a forced smile, which denoted 
more pain than she would have liked to expose. 
Still she had been very careful about her toilet; 
the daintiest and most shadow-like little French 
cap fluttered above her fair curls; her dress of 
rich pique was liberally brightened with pale- 
blue ribbons; and a dainty slipper gave a shapely 
beauty to the foot which had been so thoroughly 
wetted the night before 

No matter how selfish a guest may be, a well- 
bred lady never forgets her duty as a hostess. 
Though the family-breakfast had been over a 
full hour, an exquisite little repast stood ready 
for Ruby Gray in a bright little sitting-room 
which opened upon the flower-garden, and over- 
looked the bay now quivering all over with dim- 
ples and rifts of silvery sunshine. Close by the 
open window stood a little table, white as the 
crest on pure snow, glittering with frosted silver, 
and white with china that seemed moulded in 
fairy-land. A little mulatto girl, with a good 
deal of scarlet in her dress, stood in attendance, 
ready to bring in the delicate white rolls and 
fragrant coffee whenever the > lady appeared. 

Ruby took her seat languidly, and covered 
her v with one hand, as if the flowers and 





near, and asked if she should bring in the 
breakfast then. 

“A cup of coffee, hot and strong—nothing 
more. I cannot eat a mouthful.” 

The girl turned away, but Ruby checked her. 

‘‘Has any one been here this morning—that 
is, for me?” 

‘No, Miss.” 

“Look out and see if you can find a boat on 
the water.” 

Flora went through the window, and mount- 
ifig a garden-chair, looked over the bay, shading 
her eyes with one hand, making a pretty house- 
statue of herself where she stood. 

“Yes, Miss, I see a boat coming.” 

“Which way—which way?” 

“Around the Point, marm.” 

“That is from the landing. Look the other 
way. Is nothing coming from the shore?” 

‘Not as I sees, marm.” 

“Look again.” 

“I does, marm; but there ain’t nothing but 
two fellers a picking up clams just below Mr. 
Wheaton’s house; and another feller sitting in 
one end of a scow fishing. Oh! golly gra- 
cious!” 

“What is it—what is it?” cried Ruby, turn- 
ing pale, and stepping hastily through the win- 
dow. 

‘Nothing; only there’s a great red blanket, 
or shawl, or something, a streaming out of the 
garret-window.” 

The quick scarlet flashed into Ruby’s face. 
She remembered that, among other things, Billy 
Clark had suggested this method of telling her 
what she most wished to know. She clasped 
her hands in a sort of ecstasy, and went back 
to tho room whispering, as if it were a delicious 
secret, 

‘‘He is better—he is better!” 

Flora sprang down from the garden-chair, 
and eame through the window full of girlish 
excitement. 

“The boat is a-coming this way, marm. The 
island hides it just now; but, as sure as you 
live, it’s a-coming.” 
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“Very well; let it come,” said Ruby, indif- 
ferently ; ‘the boat is nothing to us.” 

“Qh, yes, marm! it may bring lots of com- 

y from York, who knows. I saw smoke from 
the steamboat, round by the landing, ever so 
long ago.” 

“I hope not. Oh, I hope not!” exclaimed 
Ruby, who had but one human being in her 
miad that morning, and would gladly have shut 
out the whole world.” 

“Shall I run and get the coffee now, marm?” 

“Yes, and the rest. I—I begin to feel a little 
hungry; so bring in whatever they have.” 

“Now that’s something like,” cried Flora, 
darting off with fresh animation, but coming 
back instantly. 

“Qh! I forgot. The madam has driven over 
to the store, and told me to ask you to ’xcuse 
her. Mr. Van Lorn has gone over the bay to 
buy some cattle—cows I mean; and I’m to take 
care of things, and get everything that you 
want; so if coffee, and rolls, and eggs, and 


broiled ham, and butter, and flannel-cakes ain’t ‘ 


enough, jest merftion the other thing, and it'll 
be on hand.” 

“No, no! that is enough,” answered Ruby, 
smiling, and very thankful that fate had left 
her alone that one morning. 

Away went Flora, smiling till her white teeth 
shone again; and directly the repast she had 
promised stood on the little round-table, over 
which flecks of sunshine came dancing through 
the honeysuckle-vines. 

Ruby Gray could be indolent and sensuous 
enough when no strong passion disturbed her. 
She was now comparatively at rest. Moreton 
was better—that red signal assured her of that; 
and with the free breath she was drawing came 
her usual relish for food. She sipped her coffee, 
over which the sweet country cream was mant- 
ling; took the snowy heart out from her French 
tells; and broke her eggs with soft blows from 
& golden spoon, enjoying the whole with some- 
thing like her old contentment. Flora stood 
by, smiling with that mellow good-humor which 
comes so naturally to the African, now offering 
superfluous attentions, and again darting out- 
of-doors to see if the red signal was still afloat, 
and if the little craft from the Point was bear- 
ing that way. 

“As true as I live, marm, it’s landed, and a 
gentieman is coming up the hill. I seed him 
turn into the foot-path, cutting up from the 
beach, with my own éyes,” 

Ruby Gray made an impatient movement. 

“I hope not,” she said, with a sigh; ‘‘heaven 

ws I want rest more than anything. If any 








one comes, say that the family are out, Flora. 
It can be no one that I know coming from that 
direction.” 

As she spoke, a shadow darkened the sun- 
shine, coming in through the screen of honey- 
suckles, and a voice called out, 

“Don’t be so sure of that,‘fair lady. Some 
of your worshipers may have nerve enough to 
follow you even here.” 

“Why, Charles—why, Mr. Gray. I hardly 
expected to see you here,” said Ruby Gray, 
completely taken by surprise. 

‘No, I dare answer for that,” laughed the 
young man, passing through the window, and 
laying his hat and a jaunty little cane on aside 
table, ‘But one cannot well live out of the 
sunshine altogether, so I came in search of 
mine. Qh, Ruby! it was very cruel of you to 
run away from us all in this sly fashion; the 
hotel has not been itself since you left it,” 

Ruby was a good deal confused, and half 
angry. The easy familiarity of this man’s de- 
meanor annoyed her, yet for some reason she 
seemed to conceal this. 

‘You are all kind to miss me so much,” she 
said, smiling. 

“Oh! that is a thing we cannot help. I, for 
one, could endure it no longer. As for your 
favorite admirer, Moreton, he has disappeared 
altogether.” 

Young Gray cast a slow, sidelong glance at 
Ruby as he spoke, but she neither shrunk ner 
changed color. 

‘‘Have you had breakfast?” she said, looking 
him innocently in the face. ‘Mrs. Van Lorn 
is in the village, and Mr. Van Lorn away some- 
where; but I can extend that much hospitality 
to a relative, I suppose.” 

Young Gray answered by drawing a chair 
close to the table. He slowly drew off his 
gloves and gave them to Flora, saying in his 
easy way, ‘Drop them in the hat, child; then 
bring me some warm coffee. I hope you have 
not quite finished, Ruby; one relishes a break- 
fast so much better in good company. They 
offered me something on the boat, but I could 
not endure the close cabin.” 

‘sT had finished my breakfast when you came 
in; thank you,” answered Ruby. 

“Oh! that is unfortunate; but if you cannot 
share my meal, smile upon it, and I am twice 
fed.” 

Gray took a fresh cup of coffee from Flora as 
he spoke, and helped himself toa roll. Ruby 
was so much annoyed by his assumption that 
she gave no orders about a fresh supply of food, 
and that upon the table was almost cold. 
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**You should have splendid fish in this neigh- 
borhood,” he said, eyeing the dishes askance. 

“T really don’t, that is, I suppose so,” an- 
swered Ruby, coldly. But Flora soon made up 
for this luke-warm hospitality by crying out, 

“Oh! yes, sir; sich blue-tish as you never 
+ see; besides-——” 

“Does there happen to be one in the kitchen, 
my good child?” 

“Yes, sir; just come in, with the salt water 
a dropping down ’em, and their fins a quiver- 
ing.” 

“Have one nicely broiled, if you please; tell 
the cook to do it slowly. I have the day before 
me, and can wait.” 

Flora went out delighted with her message. 

“You make yourself at, home, I must con- 
fess,” said Ruby, allowing the soft smile that 
played about her mouth to harden almost into 
@ sneer. 

“It is my way, sweet sister.” 

**Yes, I recognize that.” 

“And disapprove it?” 

‘*What difference would it make if I did?” 

The young man turned in his chair, and sur- 
veyed her curiously with a half smile on his 
handsome face. 

“Why, Ruby, what has come over you? One 
would think I was not more than half welcome.” 

“I did not expect you, Charles; this is not 
my house, and I have no right to entertain 
guests here.” 

Again he looked her sharply and angrily in 
the face. 

“Am I in the way, Ruby?” 

“In the way? No.” 

It was not in the young widow’s character to 
provoke contest, nor make enemies; she glided 
through the world always avoiding the rough 
places. Charles Gray was the last person in 
the world that she wished to provoke; for there 
had been a time, after her husband’s death, 
when crape folds and double veils had rendered 
gay, social life indecorous, that she had dis- 
coursed more sentiment with this young man, 
in a doleful and shadowy way, than an honor- 
able woman could well answer for, and he was 
the last man on earth that she would have cared 
to see on that pleasant spring morning. True, 
all this had happened before her acquaintance 
with Moreton; but she had said words, and 
written letters to this handsome young Gray, 
which in another woman would have amounted 
to an absolute engagement. Not that she ever 
thought of such a thing in reality; but Ruby 
Gray was a woman who could not exist without 
the excitement of a passion simulated or real. 





ee) 
True, the flirtation she had commenced under 
her crape was of a novel kind, and so possessed 
peculiar attractions; but as her crape fell away, 
and her mourning glided into silks and grena. 
dines, brightened with such quantities of bugles, 
that she rattled out her grief like a hail-storm 
with every movement. New admirers crowded 
into place, and she grew weary of a sentiment 
which had softened her mourning by degrees, 
just as she come out of her black, shade by 
shade, at last changing it altogether. 

I think young Gray understood all this, but 
he gave no sign of annoyance. From the first 
he had resolved to marry his brother’s widow; 
first, because she was rich, and held all that 
was left of the Gray property in her own right; 
and secondly, because she was a beautiful, dash- 
ing woman, likely to keep her place in society, 
and eventually to rule it, if that ambition should 
chance to seize upon her. The truth was, 
Charley Gray had made up his mind not to be 
thwarted. If.the lady had not been in earnest, 
he had, and was so yet. She was too rich a 
prize for a ruined man to relinquish readily. 

Thus Ruby answered gently when she saw 
that Gray was becoming angry, and, putting 
on her sweetest smile, held out her hand. 

«‘The time will never come when you will be 
thought in the way, Charles. I only feared 
that Mrs. Van Lorn might think me a litile 
presuming; but I know she will make you wel- 
come.” 

‘*We will not ask too much of her, Ruby. I 
suppose there is some hotel or tavern in the 
village, where a fellow can get accommoda- 
tions; unless, indeed, it is full of your admirers 
already.” 

Ruby laughed. 

“A hotel! Oh, yes! two of them, I think; 
but I fancy you would soon get tired of their 
quiet.” 

“Not if they are within an hour’s ride of 
my lady-bird. But they told mo at the Fifth 
Avenue that Moreton had come into this neigh- 
borhood; in fact, that he was on a visit to Van 
Lorn.” 

A flood of scarlet rushed into Ruby Gray’s 
face; but she drove it back with a great effort 
when she felt the man’s eyes upon her, and 
tried to answer calmly. 

“You were misinformed then. 
is not here.” 

“I am glad of that; for I detest the fellow, 
and shall forever, if it were only for his imp&- 
dence in persecuting you as he has done.” 

Persecuting me! Indeed, Charles, he has 
done no such thing.” 


Mr. Moreton 
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«Then you encourage him?” 

Ruby laughed one of her rich, low laughs, 
that were more effective than her beauty. 

“Encourage Mr. Morton! Yes, as I do all 
agreeable men.” 

“And you would, perhaps, marry him?” 

“Ladies do not usually marry men till they 
ate asked; and Mr. Moreton is not given to 
committing himself lightly, I should think.” 

Ruby spoke with some warmth, and Gray 
saw the angry scarlet burning hotter and hotter 
in her cheek; the sight made him angry, for he 
was fiercely jealous of Preston Moreton, and 
had been from the beginning. 

“You have not told me of your mother,” said 
Ruby, controlling herself with an effort she was 
fully capable of making when her interests 
were at stake. 

“She is well, and happy as a queen, thank 
you,” answered Gray, without a pause. ‘Thank 
heaven, the misfortunes of our house have not 
reached her!” 

“I thought her looking pale and worn, when 
Isaw her just before leaving the hotel. Some- 
thing there was about her that made me sad. 
I feared, indeed, that some trouble had reached 
her.” 

“What trouble can reach her while I live?” 
ssid Gray, with seeming pride. 

Ruby drew a deep breath—his words swept 
away the shade of anxiety that had settled on 
her mind. She knew that old Mrs. Gray lived 
in a very retired and plain fashion, but of her 
destitution she had no idea; for the long-suf- 
fering woman never complained, and Gray 
always spoke of her as a woman whom care 
could never reach. ‘ 

“Your mother is a good woman,” said Ruby, 
sighing; for she knew how to appreciate good- 
ness, and sometimes felt how worldly and selfish 
her own nature was. 

“I hope no one wishes to dispute it,” an- 
swered Gray, and an angry flush swept over 
his face. ““My mother is a peculiar woman, 
and has her foibles; she evidently is not over- 
liberal with her ineome, and likes hoarding 
better than I could wish. Since my father 
died, she has fallen a little into the vice of 
avarice; but what she saves will come to me in 
the end, you know.” 

The young fellow said this unblushingly, and 
with the air of a man who wishes to pass over a 
fuult that wounded his pride with apparent 
Weoncern. This was a new idea toRuby. She 
Temembered Mrs. Gray’s faded shawl and last 
year's bonnet with less sympathy; with her 
Wealth 80 liberally spent, she could afford to 





look down with something like contempt on the 
penurious habits of a woman whose noble life 
had at times been a reproach to hers. She was 
thinking all this over when Flora came in, 
bearing a small salver dish in her hands. 

‘Ah! here comes the blue-fish, fragrant and 
tempting as the apples in Paradise. Come, 
sister Ruby, take a morsel with me.” 

‘No, thank you.” 

«But I feel like a wretch, sitting here eating 
alone—with such an appetite, too.” 

“I shall enjoy, it best while watching you 
eat.” 

She leaned back in her easy-chair where she 
had seated herself, and began to play with the 
ribbons on her dress, thinking all the time how 
she could best evade the visit with which he 
threatened her, 

Meantime, Gray eat his breakfast with zest. 
The blue-fish was delicious, and the bright sea- 
air had given him the appetite of a shark, he 
declared. Flora stood by, ready to spring away 
for anything he might chance to want; and fora 
time Ruby was left to -her own thoughts. While 
she was rolling and unrolling the streamers of 
ribbon around her white fingers, a figure lifted 
itself above the level of the garden-terrace, and 
soon took the form of Billy Clark, who saw her 
sitting near the window, made a signal, and fell 
back among the bushes. 

Ruby arose and glided through the window, 
gathering sprigs of honeysuckle and early 
roses as she went. Gray looked up, saw her 
occupation, and fell to his breakfast again, 
muttering under his breath. 

“Billy, Billy Clark!” 

‘“‘Here Iam, marm; but if you’d just as lief 
call me Mr. Clark, I should be much obliged,” 
faltered Billy, crushing his cap nervously be- 
tween his thin, little hands. ‘I hung out the 
red horse-blanket, but that couldn’t begin to 
tell how much better he’s—more’s the pity.” 

‘*More’s the pity! Why, Mr. Clark, do you 
regret that he is out of danger?” 

‘**Well, no, not exactly—that is, in one sense; 
but to see him gobbling down them strawber- 
ries, and her a-chucking them into his mouth, 
was enough to put rank poison and murder into 
a fellow’s mind—I leave it to you now.” 

“What do you mean about strawberries?” 

‘What do I mean? Why, marm, we had a 
hot-bed full of ’em, all covered over with glass, 
when they swelled out and grew round, and 
ripe and beautiful, like red rose-buds turned to 
fruit, bending down the stems and sending 
their sweet, ripe breath out whenever I lifted 
the glass. They were all for her—every one 
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of’em. When the first white blow came out, I 
made up my mind to that, and nursed them and 
tended them as if they had been live things. 
Well, one day our "Mandy picked them all, 

_braided a pretty little basket, and laid them 
all plump and blooming into it, with apple- 
blows all around. She had been tending them 
for me; for "Manda loves me, if nobody else 
does. But I hadn’t once thought of her. My 
mind was on another—you know who; for you 
and I understand each other.” 

Billy put one hand on his heart, and looked 
at Ruby with piteous appeal. 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Clark, there is no doubt of 
that; but about the strawberries? I hope no 
person stole them.” 

**Stole them? worse than that. I took them 
away from my sister, who longed to see my 
lips stained with them. I knew it, I felt it; but 
what was such feelings compared to them that 
I felt for her? She had them, basket and all. 
Right before my sister’s face, basket and all, I 
gave them to her. Oh! ma’am, I had been 
breathing kisses over them all the way down; for 
we went across lots. She took them; she parted 
the apple-blossoms with her pretty fingers, and 
took one between her lips like a bird. Then 
she covered them up again and went down to 
the house, thanking me with her lips and her 
eyes, and the very motion of her hands, till I 
was so happy it quite made me faint—indeed it 
did. How she will enjoy them, I said. How 
they will melt between them red lips, leaving 
their scent behind, which will be sweeter to me 
than kisses are to most fellows. There’s plenty 
of ’em—handsful on handsful, the first she has 
seen this year. How I should love to see her 
eating every one of them, ten at a time, say, 
crushed between her teeth and brightening her 
lips. She’s at it now, says I, and thinking of 
the poor fellow that gave them to her. Oh! 
says I to myself, if I could but take one look at 
her, bending over the basket with them fingers 
all stained, and her lips red with the juice! I 
was in the garden hoeing some cabbage-plants, 
but these thoughts took the grit out of my 
hands. I flung down the hoe and crept up on 
the stoop, thinking that she would be in the 
hall; but there she was in that man’s room, 
sitting close by his bed, and be darned to him, 
with that basket in her lap, a-cramming the 
strawberries down his mouth, and he looking 
up at her so—so—— It was too bad; I'll leave ; 
it to you, ma’am, if it wasn’t too bad!” 

Billy gave way here, and crushing the cap 
between his hands, pressed it to his face, 
shaking all over with a sense of his ill-usage. 





Ruby Gray was scarcely less excited; her 
color came and went, like flashes of sunset over 
snow. Her lips were pressed fiercely together, 
and she clenched her hand more than once as 
if about to strike some one. 

“Don’t, don’t unman yourself in this way, 
Mr. Clark,” she said, at length, trembling with 
impotent wrath; for her whole being was in 
sympathy with the poor fellow. ‘It was mean; 
it was unwomanly to treat your gift in that way. 
I feel how cruel it was.” 

‘Don’t, don’t,” said Billy from behind his 
cap, ‘‘she isn’t that; there isn't a mean streak 
in her body and soul; she made a mistake, he 
wanted ’em, and she couldn’t help it. Oh! 
ma’am, you don’t know how generous she is. 
That great, big shote of a fellow, asked for 
’em—I know he did. It wasn’t her fault. She’s 
generous as the sun, and delicate as a daffodil. 
She’d give the glove off her hand. What did 
the great, greedy fellow come there for, with 
his broken leg and white hands? I wish he was 
away.” 

“So do I, with all my heart. But, Mr. Clark, 
but what are they doing now?” 

‘‘Eating strawberries together, I hain’t no 
doubt.’ There was enough of ’em; and I don't 
suppose he’d eat them all himself, though it 
seemed like it,” answered Billy, viciously. 

««But your sister, where is she?” 

“Oh! down at the house, ready to nurse 
him, if they'll let. her.” 

“That is some comfort. She seems a sharp, 
sensible girl.” 

‘‘ Amanda is more than that; she’s generous, 
she is—writes poetry; and, oh, my! isn’t shes 
reader!” 

“Indeed!” said Ruby Gray; and spite of 
herself a smile quivered around her lips. “But 
that will make her all the better nurse, I hepe 
she will stay there; but, most of all, I trust in 
you.” 

“You can—you may,” protested Billy. 

‘How did you come, Mr. Clark?” 

“In the boat.” 

‘‘That is bad; I was in hopes you came on 
horseback.” 

“Why, what difference does it make?” 

“I want you to go over to the village for 
me.” 

‘‘Well, I can do that; but what for?” 

“There is my Porte-Monnaie. How many 
rooms have they, fit for travelers, in the hotels 
over yonder?” 

“Three or four a-piece; that is, them that 
ain’t used by the boarders, I reckon.” 

“Well, L wish you to go over and engage all 
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these rooms, and pay for them a week in ad- 
yance, for a party of gentlemen who are coming 
down to fish in the bay. Do not leave a single 
room or empty bed—you understand? Pay for 
everything; and tell the landlords that the 
rooms must be kept ready, for the party may 
arrive any minute. If he lets one be used, 
even for a single night, he will forfeit the 
money—you understand?” 

“Yes, I understand. Buy up every empty 
room in the two houses, and pay for’em; that’s 
easy, but rather expensive, isn’t it?” 

“Never mind that, you will find money enough 
in the purse; but on no account mention my 
name, or say that you have been here. You 
are employed by a party of gentlemen, remem- 
ber, who may be down at any time, and must 
have the rooms ready.” 

“T'll do it; it'll make ’em stare, I'll bet; but 
Pil do it, just as you want me to.” 

“That is a good fellow; and now, good-morn- 


‘ ” 


“Good-morning. I'll just row across and get 
a horse from the stables.” 

Billy disappeared down the foot-path, intent 
on his novel errand; and Ruby Gray loitered 


back into the house with a mass of loose flowers 
in her hands. She found Charles Gray leaning 
back in the easy-chair she had left, with the 
perfumed breeze from the window lifting the 
bright hair from his forehead, enjoying to the 
fall one of the loveliest prospects that he had 
ever seen. 

“Upon my word, Ruby, you have a lovely 
spot here, or rather your friends have. It 
almost makes one feel like a boy again. Dear 
me, what a waft of perfume comes in with you. 
Was that the gardener I saw you coquetting 
with?” 

“Coquetting!”’ 

“Yes; that was what I said. Upon my soul, 
Ruby of Rubies, I think you would coquette 
with a chimney-sweep, if nothing better offered. 
It was born in you.” 

“You are complimentary, Mr. Gray.” 

“Am I? So much the better. Pretty women 
love to be complimented—it is their due; and 
when it is not an effort, I am always ready for 
duty in that particular. But speaking about 
flirting, you must be sadly out of practice here. 
If Moreton had come down, indeed; but you 
say he did not.” 

“I have not seen him,” answered Ruby, who 
was busy putting her flowers in a vase. 

“The fellow is rich as a miser, they tell me.” 

“Do they? I did not know it.” 

“And proud as Lucifer!” 


» 





I think he is a proud man!” 

“Ruby Gray, do you love that fellow?’ 

Ruby turned suddenly, her face scarlet, her 
blue eyes flashing like stars. 

“How dare you ask me such questions, sir?” 

“How dare If Because I love you myself, 
and have from the day you were a free woman; 
because love like mine gives a man rights.” 

“I deny it. You have no rights over me.” 

“There is a package of letters in my desk, 
and a memory of words in my heart which 
contradicts that. ‘Ruby Gray, you can trifle 
with other men—but not with me. By ten 
thousand looks, smiles, and caressing words, 
you are. my promised wife, and I solemnly in- 
tend to marry you.” 

Ruby was dumb with wrath. Her face turned 
white as the crests of foam that were melting 
back into sea-water on the beach. She could 
have dashed her white hand into the insolent 
man’s face; but was compelled to curb her pas- 
sion and temporize, for in substance Gray had 
told the truth. The man had thousands of 
those vague, half-spoken promises, which she 
was in the habit of lavishing on admirers with- 
out a thought of redeeming. More than that, 
she had committed herself to this man in writ- 
ing, and that is the most galling shackle a reck- 
less woman can forge for herself. 

“You are silent, you do not recognize the 
bond,” he continued, lazily reaching forth his 
hand for a spray of verbena she was just arrang- 
ing in the vase, and crushing the fragrant leaves 
between his fingers, he dropped into exquisite 
enjoyment of their perfume. ‘What has come 
over you, dear one?” 

“Stop!” burst forth the angry woman, whose 
temper broke bounds at last. ‘Stop, I will not 
permit this; you shall not make use of a few 
idle words and meaningless looks to chain me 
to a single obligation.” 

Young Gray rolled the verbena leaves gently 
in his palm, and enhaled a long and delicious 
breath; then he said, very quietly, 

“Ruby, you have seen Preston Moreton.” 

“It is false! But if I had, what then?” 

“Only this—you cannot marry him, or any 
other mar.” 

‘«How will you prevent it?” 

“I will show him your letters written on 
black-edged paper, and with a widow’s cap on 
your head.” 

“You would not be so base?” 

“Don’t trust me, dear.” 

Ruby Gray was burning with wounded pride 
and indignation. If ever one human being hated 
another, she hated the man who sat so compla- 
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cently gazing out of the window within a yard 
of her; but she knew that he was capable of 
doing all’that he threatened, and constrained 
berself with an effort that made her faint. 

«Indeed, I will trust you in everything—why 
not? Who is there that should hold my welfare 
so near at heart? I have not forgotten, and 
shall not forget, that you were my husband’s 
brother.” 

“That is taking a sensible view of the mat- 
ter, Ruby. I always have given you credit for 
being a woman of sterling judgment, up to a 
good many things that ordinary females never 
learn. Give me your hand, darling, and let us 
make up.” 

She gave him her hand, which was deadly 
cold; for concentrated rage had sent all the 
blood to her heart, where it was burning like 
fire. 

**Poor bird! how it struggles,” he said, pat- 
ting the hand. ‘Now tell me when this wed- 
ding shall take place. I am getting very im- 
patient.” 

**So am I of the bold game you are playing.” 

She spoke coldly now and with cutting scorn, 
that made itself felt even on his case-hardened 
nature. 

“You think I do not love you,” he said; 
“that it is the great share of my father’s 
wealth that I covet.” 

“No, I do not think that. Was not your 
portion equal to that of my husband? Is not 
your mother rich? Still I am sure that you 
feel no real love for me.” 

Gray drew a deep breath. He had been in 
terror lest the ruined state of his fortunes had 
reached her; but these last words relieved him. 

“‘With equal fortune, then, and more in ex- 
pectation, what but the truest and deepest love 
that man ever felt for woman, could so long 
have chained me at your feet ?” 

“I do not know what it is; but this I do 
know, persecution like this does not spring 
from love.” 

‘Persecution! This is a bitter word, sweet 
one; but you are out of temper this morning, 
so I will take my boon and betake me to the 
village. There must be some way of amusing 
oneself there, I fancy. Boating, fishing—they 
don’t let you shoot birds, I suppose, while they 
are making their nests; but it will go hard if I 
cannot stand the place as long as you stay 
here.” : 

Ruby smiled a little maliciously ; but she pro- 
tested against his leaving her so soon; become 
suddenly interested in making him acquainted 
with the Van Lorns; and managed to keep him 





a full hour, thus giving Billy Clark time to 
reach the willage, and engage every vacant 
room for the imaginary party, of which he was 
the monied agent. 

At last she looked at her watch, and dis. 
covered that farther delay would keep him be- 
yond the next train to New York; complained 
that the sun was giving her a headache; and 
took leave of him in the garden, putting a rose- 
bud, red as coral and green as emerald, into his 
button-hole before he went. 

Gray was right. Rxby would have flirted 
with her worst enemy, if nothing more attrae- 
tive had been in the way. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Gray was a good walker, and for a change 
he rather liked the country. So he engaged 
the boatman, who had brought him over from 
the Point, to continue his course up the bay, 
and land him near the Wheaton farm-house, 
for the curving rise of land in that direction 
broke upon him as something so near to Para- 
dise, that he longed to explore it. A small 
wharf had been built for vessels a little to the 
right of Wheaton’s farm, and to this the boat 
took her course. The scene was, indeed, beau- 
tiful as he approached the shore; drifts on 
drifts of red apple-blossoms swelled over the 
orchard; the garden was purple and golden 
with tulips and daffodiis; the lilacs and snow- 
balls tossed their great blossoms in the air; 
and a laburnum-tree on the terrace dropped 
golden racemes from all its slender branches, 
as if a shower of gold-dust had curdled into 
blossom there. The old house itself, with its 
profuse draperies of honeysuckles, cinnamon- 
roses, and Virginia-creepers, was a picture in 
itself, which Gray would have liked to examine 
closer; but a foot-path led from the wharf up 
through the wheat-field by one end of Mrs. 
Clark’s house, and, cutting through the locust- 
grove, led to the turnpike some rods beyond. 
This path the boatman pointed out; so, leaving 
the farm-house to the right, the young man 
made the best of his way through wheat-field 
and meadow toward the village. Sometimes 
he would pause and look about him, drawing 
long, pleasant breaths as he gazed; sometimes 
he would stoop to rescue a dandelion or butter- 
cup from under his feet, and curl the delicate 
stems around his finger as he went along. For 
moments together he would cast off all selfish 
thoughts, and feel like an innocent boy going 
home from school. Once he absolutely climbed 
a fence for the pure pleasure of sitting on the 
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top rail, and looking down on the billowy ver- 
dure of the orchard. I do not think you could 
have induced him to shoot a robin, during that 
one pure hour of his life, for any considera- 
tion whatever. Gray was sitting on the fence, 
swinging his feet lazily against the rails, as 
school-boys will, when something in the meadow 
next the wheat-field caught his attention. About 
the center of this sloping meadow was a little 
pond, around which the emerald grass fell luxu- 
riantly, sweeping the water like a fringe. In 
the center, tall rushes, sweet-flag, and tufted 
cat-tails, started through the water like a fairy 
island, and a few lily-pods floated dreamily, 
here and there, on the blue of the waters. 

This pond was one of the loveliest objects 
imaginable, sunk as it was in the bosom of a 
meadow all snowy and golden with daisies, 
lilies, and butter-cups—for the sunshine lay 
fall upon it, and the waters sparkled like rifts 
of diamonds in the surrounding greenness. It 
was not this sylvan beauty that young Gray 
looked upon, but a young girl, fresh,as an April 
morning, who was gathering rushes on the 
brink. She stood with a quantity of long, green 
rushes in her hand, watching a couple of cat- 
birds, who had built a nest somewhere among 


the flags, and were greatly troubled by her 


presence. The girl was bareheaded, and the 
sunshine wove itself in and out of her rich hair, 
lighting it up with wonderful beauty, as she 
stood leaning forward, with unconscious grace, 
to get a clearer view of the birds. 

“By Jove! she’s a beauty!” exclaimed Gray, 
springing from the fence knee-deep into the 
grass, and forgetting all the pure thoughts 
which had come back to him with the bright 
air of the morning. ‘I haven’t seen anything 
to fresh these ten years! Wonder if she’ll stand 
& nearer view!” 

The sound which he made in the grass was 
80 slight, and the birds were so clamorously 
noisy in their terror, that Amanda Clark was 
quite unconscious of any approach till the 
young man stood beside her and spoke, Then 
she dropped the dress, which had been gathered 
up from her feet with one hand, with a little 
ery of surprise, and turned upon him almost as 
much frightened as the birds were by her own 
Presence, 

“I think we are terrifying the poor things 
out of their wits,” he said, gently. ‘Why can’t 
they understand that we mean them no harm?” 

“I—I suppose—ihat is, I came upon them 
mexpected, So few people ever think of the 
Pond, and that makes them wilder than com- 
mon,” she said, flushing rosily under his eyes. 














«‘I’m sure I would not hurt one of them for the 
whole world.” 

She broke off suddenly, and shrunk back 
scarlet with shame. Gray was looking down at 
her feet. She forgot that the long grass con- 
cealed all imperfections in her coarse shoes, 
and was half smothered with a sense of shame. 
He must have seen them broken at the sides, 
and laced up with pieces of twine; besides, she 
had no stockings on. But no; his next words 
gave her an infinite sense of relief. 

**You are dropping your rushes; let me gather 
them up for you.” 

She looked down and saw that he spoke the 
truih—the heavy grass befriended her. The 
skirt of her pink calico-dress fell upon it, hid- 
ing her shoes altogether—and very pretty was 
that rose-colored dress surrounded by so much 
green; an artist could have chosen no better 
color for her. \ 

‘May I ask what you are gathering these 
for?” asked Gray, really curious. ‘ 

‘Oh! I can make lovely baskets for flowers 
and fruit. If I had anything to sit on, you 
should see.” 

“I passed a rock out yonder. It is half 
buried in the grass, but you can see a gleam of 
gray above the greenness. Suppose we go 
there?” 

Amanda made an effort to gather up her 
dress; remembered her shoes with a fresh pang 
of shame, and dropped it guiltily. 

Gray, with half the rushes in his hand, 
turned toward the rock, and she followed, 
allowing her dress to trail on the grass, The 
rock was not large enough for them both to 
sit upon; so the young man threw himself at 
Amanda’s feet, and gave her the rushes to 
begin with, She went to work dexterous and 
with natural grace, dropped inch by inch of 
green braid into her lap; then rolling and 
curving it into a shallow basket-shape, fastened 
it together with spikes of the strong runner 
that rose in tufts around the rock she sat on, 
All this time Gray had been lying at her feet, 
supporting himself on one elbow, and gazing 
in her fresh, young face, as only such men can 
gaze, with a certain snake-like fascination that 
has poison in it. He would not have dared 
assume this attitude with a city-bred girl, or 
with one of his own class, wherever educated. 
But Amanda, in her romance and her inexpe- 
rience, thought nothing wrong of it; though 
wild, pleasant lights came into her eyes when- 
ever they were bent to his, and the color on 
her cheeks grew warmer and redder every mo- 
ment. 
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“There!” she exclaimed, holding up: her 
basket with pretty triumph, ‘it is finished. 
Oh! how I wish the strawberries had not been 
picked, I would fill it for you. But William 
would have them for Miss Zua; and, after all, 
she gave them to the sick man. I saw hera 
feeding him.” 

**And who is Miss Zua, pretty one?” 

‘Miss Zua! Oh! the young lady down at 
the house there. She is Mr. Wheaton’s only 
daughter, and so pretty.” 

‘‘What, does this neighborhood produce no- 
thing but beauties?” asked Gray, fixing his 
bold, bright eyes on Amanda’s face with undis- 
guised admiration. ‘ 

Amanda laughed and shook her head, quite 
consciots of all he meant to imply, but em- 
barrassed and pleased as a girl of her habits 
might well be; for she had béen long expect- 
ing, in a dreamy way, some splendid man with 
bright eyes and a diamond-ring on his finger, 
to come and throw himself at her feet just as 
this superb fellow was lying; and she could not 
keep the glory of it from breaking out in her 
eyes, and smiling on her lips. 

“Oh! Miss Zua is a real beauty—great, 


black eyes, hair with a gloss on it, and swch a 
color.” 
“But I do not like large, black eyes, nor the 


hair that matches them. Now Ill wager a 
pair of gloves, that you are the prettiest of 
the two.” 

Amanda opened her eyes in genuine astonish- 
ment. She had thought herself rather good- 
looking, when her hair was combed and the 
pink dress on; but anything like that fairly 
took away her breath. 

“Oh! you have no idea how handsome Miss 
Zua is! I am no more to be compared with 
her, than” —‘chalk’s like cheese,’ she was about 
to add, but checked herself, remembering the 
high romance of the occasion, and exchanged 
the chalk and cheese for “than this is like a 
chip-basket..’ 

“Still I have my own way of thinking,” said 
the young man, smiling. ‘Don’t tell me that 
Miss Zua can show a hand like that.” 

“Ts it anything particular?” said Amanda, 
looking down at her hand, quite unconscious of 
the way in which it had got into the clasp of 
that larger and whiter palm, and becoming 
eonscious that it was shapely for the first 
time. 

* Particular? 
sculptor.”’ 

“Is it?” murmured the girl, wondering 
vaguely what a model yas. “Tdare say. But, 


Why, girl, it is a model for a 





dear me, there comes brother William back 
from town; I wonder if he made out to get all 
them rooms. Queer, wasn't it?” 

“What was queer?” 

“Why, that the lady over at Mr. Van Lorn’s 
should have wanted him to do such a thing?” 

“The lady at Mr. Van Lorn’s, what has she 
to do with rooms?” 

‘That was the very question I asked brother 
William, when he came to me running up from 
the boat and asked, as a particular favor, that 


I should tell Mr. Wheaton that mother wanted 


him to go over to town for something very im- 
portant. I wouldn’t do it till he told me what 
it was all about. I knew there was something 
curious going on when he slid into the boat, 
and kept so close to the shore going over. My 
belief is that the lady, handsome as she is, has 
taken a fancy to our William—and no wonder, 
for he is a born gentleman, if I do say it. 
What did she come over here for in the night, 
with her dress all drabbled with dew, and ask 
him to walk down to the shore with her, if 
there wasn’t something in it? What did he sly 
off and cut over to Van Lorn’s this morning 
for? I don’t understand anything, if she hasn't 
seen William somewhere, perhaps sailing by 
moonlight on the waters of the bay, or wander- 
ing along the road—but it’s no use. I can tell 
her that William is a true knight, and wouldn't 
give up the shadow of Miss Zua for fifty like 
her, though she has treated him so mean about 
the sick man.” 

“‘What sick man are you speaking of, pretty 
one?” 

“Oh! that gentleman from New York, who 
broke his leg falling out of a buggy. He was 
going over to Van Lorn’s.” 

“Indeed; and what was his name; perhaps! 
know him?” 

‘‘Preston Moreton, Fifth Avenue Hotel. I 
saw it on a piece of square paper that he gave 
to William.” 

Gray drew o sharp breath, and a gleam of 
sneering triumph shot into his eyes. Amanda 
saw it. 

“You know him, and don’t like him,” she 
said, quickly. ‘‘No, nor do I. He’s 4 snake 
in the grass for brother William, or I am mis- 
taken; a snake that’s charming Miss Zua away 
from one that loves her better than his life.” 

“Still he goes over to Van Lorn’s after the 
other lady?” 

«But he don’t love her: that’s all on the 
other side, if anything. Then, again, there 18 
no love in hiring all the rooms over at the 
hotel for people that are never coming, and 
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paying for ’em in advance ever so much money. 
I know, for ho had the lady’s little pocket-book 
crammed full of greenbacks.” 

“But, perhaps, the lady really has friends 


coming.” 

«Billy thinks not. He only saw her a few 
moments in Van Lorn’s garden, and she was 
quite flurried and beside herself with anxiety, 
he said; looked beautiful, too, with a little cap 
hovering over her head like a butterfly, and 
blue-ribbons streaming from her dress, all in a 
flutter like herself.” 

Young Gray listened with a malicious smile 
on his lip. He could hardly refrain from 
giving some demonstration of the little pleasure 
Amanda’s talk was giving him. So Preston 
Moreton had come down to cross his path, and 
broken his leg in the process. Gray was glad 
ofit. He orly hoped it was a compound-frac- 
ture, and that the bones would be long in knit- 
ting. This accounted for the widow’s flurry 
when he came; for her restless manner and 
almost rude reception of his visit. 

“The vixen!” he thought; ‘‘so she hopes to 
block me out with her money. It would serve 
her right, were I to secure an invitation from 
this Van Lorn, and watch her little game from 
under the same roof. I would, too, only that a 
little freedom seems just now desirable. One 
does not meet a girl like this every day.” 

While Gray fell into these thoughts, Amanda, 
struck by a sudden idea, stole softly from the 
rock, and was on her knees, on the brink of 
the pond, searching for something in the grass. 
She was very busy for some minutes, which 
Gray observed, and was rather glad of, for he 
wanted a little time to mature his plans; so he 
lay still, with his eyes half closed, thinking 
deeply. After awhile Amanda came slowly 
back, arranging a star of daisies in the center 
of her basket, which she surrounded with a 
crowd of sweet-scented violets, edged with a 
garland of butter-cups. 

“My basket need not be empty when I give 
it,” she said, with a pleasant blush. “The 
flowers are pretty, if they are wild.” 

Gray reached out his hand and took the 
basket, thanking her with his eyes. 

“The creature has taste; no artist could have 
arranged them better,” he thought, as the fra- 
Stance of the violets floated around him, and 
she stood lookitig on pleased as a child. 

“I did not know that meadow violets were 
80 sweet,” he said. 

“Oh! Miss Zua and I planted them years 
"go, when we were play-children,” answered 
Amanda. “But I must go now; mother has 
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hung out the cloth for dinner, and William is 
going home.” 

Gray looked toward the little wooden house, 
from whose chimney a wreath of blue smoke 
was curling upward, over the rosy drifts of 
apple-blossoms that tangled themselves over 
the brown roof, and saw a white towel hanging 
from an upper window. 

“Is that your home?” he asked, retharking 
silently how humble it was. 

“Yes, that is my home,” answered Amanda, 
thinking of some book she had read. ‘Hum- 
ble, but—but Pe 

“Honest!” suggested Gray, smiling. 

“Yes, honest—for we are that,” was the 
rather proud answer. 

*‘And who lives there with you ?” 

““My mother!” 

‘Is she a widow?” 

“Tea?” 

‘“‘Not very rich, I should think.” 

‘No; poor enough. She takes in washing 

“And you?” 

Amanda burst into tears, these questions were 
torturing her. 

“‘I—I ought to help her, and do not,” she 
answered, crimson with excitement. 

“Of course not, it would be unnatural; 
beauty and toil go rudely together. Good- 
morning. Thank you for the basket. To-mor- 
row I will call and ask your mother to do some 
washing for me.” 

Away he went toward the locust-grove into 
the highway, and with a rather long walk into 
the village. After taking a brief survey of the 
two hotels, he selected the most promising. He 
went in and asked the landlord if a young 
person had not just been there, and‘ engaged 
rooms for a party of gentlemen coming down 
from the city. 

“Yes,” the landlord said; ‘‘and paid for 
them, too. Was he one of the party?” 

“Yes; his friends might not present them- 
selves for some days. Meantime one of the 
rooms might be prepared for a parlor, one for 
his sleeping-chamber, and another for a dress- 
ing-room; that would about cover the whole, he 
fancied.” 

“Yes; they had but three rooms vacant. 
Would the gentleman walk up?” 

Charles Gray walked up stairs with great 
composure, and took possession of the rooms 
which his sister-in-law had paid for. Just at 
that time it was a great convenience, for his 
funds were at a very low ebb. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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LEMUEL DRAYTON’S POCKET-BOOK. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Lemvet Drayton was the only son of his 
doting parents, and was considered—by him- 
self at least—the smartest young man in Mead- 
ville. 

His personal appearance was somewhat strik- 
ing. He was rather tall, lank, and inclined 
to feel encumbered with his hands and feet. 
To a close observer, it was evident that Lemuel 
was not quite decided as to whether his ex- 
tremities were mates or not; for he was always 
observing his feet to see if they both were of a 
length; and he measured and compared his 
fingers so frequently, that you felt inclined to 
inquire if he had changed hands with any- 
body. 

He was sandy-haired, with eyes and com- 
plexion to match, - When Nature planned 
Lemuel’s personal appearance, she did not be- 
lieve in contrasts, but in a simple uniformity. 

Lemuel -had been brought up on a farm, and 
at twenty-two had never been thirty miles from 
home, At this epoch in his history, he sold 
a colt, which his father had given him, for 
seventy-five dollars; and with the possession of 
this sum of money his ideas of life grew very 
much wider. He began to realize how circum- 
scribed his existence had been, and to have 
aspirations for something broader and more 
extensive generally. 

After giving the matter much serious thought, 
he decided that he ought to travel. He passed 
many a sleepless night in profound cogitation 
before he spoke of it to his parents. 

And one morning, at breakfast, he horrified 
his mother by exclaiming, as he transfixed a 
huge potato on his fork, 

“Tam going to Bosting!” 

His mother sprang from her seat, upsetting 
the tea-urn all over her clean gingham apron, 
and the back of the unlucky cat, and flew to 
the side of her son. 

‘‘Lemmy!”’ she cried, ‘‘are youcrazy? You’re 
agoing to have another spell in your head, I 
know! You was took afore a-talking strange! 
Zebulon,” to her husband, ‘you'd better har- 
ness the old mare and go after Dr. Jones. I'll 
make you some catnip-tea as quick as I can, 
Lemmy, and put a mustard draft onto yer 
stomach !” 

eg be spoony on a feller, old lady,” re- 
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plied Lemuel, with all the careless indifference 
becoming in a man of his property. ‘Whens 
man has got money, it’s nothing strange that 
he should want to visit furren parts. Don't 
they allers go to the Continent in all the novels! 
I guess, if you had as many greenbacks as | 
have got, you’d want to see a few sights!” 

“Oh, Lemmy, my dear son! you can’t be 
seris?” cried Mrs. Drayton, in great distress 
of mind. 

“Yes, I’m as seris as ever Parson Brown was 
to a funeril. I’ve heern tell of Bosting, and 
I’m bound to see it! There’s a powerful lot of 
greatsightsthere! There’s the Airtherkneeun, 
and the Bunker Hill Moniment, and the State 
House, and something they call the Hub of the 
Universe. It’s a great name, and I reckon it’s 
worth looking at. I expect it’s one of the 
principal lions!” 

So Mrs. Drayton, understanding that Lemuel 
was in earnest, proceeded, with a heavy heart, 
to get his wearing-apparel in readiness for the 
proposed trip. 

The news of Lemuel’s intention had spread all 
over town; and the next morning, when he was 
ready to start for the depot, quite a delegation 
of friends and neighbors had assembled to 
shake hands with him, and bid him farewell— 
for Meadville was a backwoods place, and 
going to Boston was looked upon as a great and 
perilous undertaking by the simple-minded 
country folks. 

Lemuel was resplendent in a suit of home- 
spun-gray, with steel buttons; and as he had 
spent nearly all of the previous day in polishing 
these same buttons, they shone and glittered 
like so many full meons. 

lis vest was of scarlet velvet; his neck-tye 
had long done service as a green-and-yellow 
ribbon on his mother’s Sunday-bonnet; and 
his collar set up around his neck, unyielding 
as fate. On his arm he carried the “baled 
basket,” full of cheese and dough-nuts: and 
agreeably to his mother’s advice, he had taken 
along with him the old gun, which had beea 
his grandfather’s. He would need something 
to defend himself with, Mrs. Drayton said. 
The old gun had been destitute of a “lock” for 
twenty years; but Mrs. Drayton said most 
people was afraid of fire-arms, and if anybody 
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attacked him, he could show them the gun and 
they'd be likely to leave. 

His money was deposited in his father’s old 
red-leather wallet, and carefully pinned into 
the left-breast pocket of his vest; and every 
few moments our hero betrayed the conscious- 
ness of being a man of property, by tapping 
the pocket, to assure himself that the wallet 
was safe. 

The cars drew up to the platform, and amid 
shouts of well-wishing Lemuel got on board, 
and plumped down into the first vacant seat 
which presented itself. 

He felt of his pocket to see if his wallet was 
there; felt of his dickey to see if Mary Ann’s 
embraces had caused it to wilt, and then looked 
around on the passengers. One gentleman, he 
decided at once, was a pickpocket. There 
could be no doubt of it. Pickpockets always 
had black whiskers, he had been told, and some 
rings on their little fingers. This gentleman 
had black whiskers, and a very handsome ring 
sparkled- on his fourth finger. He occupied 
the seat in front of Lemuel, and was reading a 
newspaper. 

Lemuel decided to keep his eyes open for 
this man, and to feel of his pocket every five 
minutes to be sure about the wallet. . 

At the next station, a very handsome young 
lady got in. Lemuel thought he had never 
seen such an angel; Mary Ann Hinks was posi- 
tively ugly by comparison. Such a stylish, 
gray-hat, with a scarlet feather; such a very 
red-and-white complexion, and such a pair of 
saucy, blue-eyes, and such an enormous head 
of hair—all in curls down over her shoulders. 

She paused beside the seat of Lemuel, and 
laid a daintily-gloved hand on the back of the 
settee. 

“Is this engaged?” she asked, in a sweet 
Voice. 

Lemuel did not quite comprehend her, and 
answered, blushing and stammering like the 
Veriest school-boy, 

“Engaged? Wal, no, I hain’t exactly, though 
Mary Ann Hinks has took quite a shine to me; 
and I bought her a bussom-pin last spring of a 
Pedlar; but then that hain’t nothing.” 

“Of course not,” returned the lady. “May 
I sit down?” 

“To be shure! Set right down! don’t be 
afeared of crowding me! I guess I can stand 
it, if you can. Be you engaged, may I ask?” 

“No,” simpered the young lady, stuffing her 
handkerchief into her mouth. 

“You hain’t? Wal, now, that’s curis! ’Spect 
yu've had a sight of beaux, though. Pritty 





gals allers does.” And here Lemuel felt of his 
pocket, and looked at the black-whiskered 
stranger on the next seat. 

‘““Why, how you talk!” said the young lady. 

“Dol? Wal, I’m a man of truth, and what- 
ever I say I’m in airnest about. I’m a man of 
truth, if I be a man of property.” 

“Oh! so you are wealthy?” 

“Sarting! or else I shouldn’t be a-traveling 
for pleasure. I’ve got seventy-five dollars in 
here,” tapping his pocket. 

The young lady endeavored to look suitably 
impressed, and inquired, ‘What shall [ eall 
you, sir?” : 

«Lemuel’s my name—Lemuel Drayton. And 
yours?” 

“*Mabel Orne.” 

“Mabel! That’s a good deal like a novel- 
name. I read one tother day, where the gal’s 
name was Mabel; and she killed two babies 
and an old woman to git some property. I hope 
you hain’t like her!” 

The young lady coincided in his hope. 

Lemuel looked at her attentively; and before 
they had traveled many miles together, it 
flashed over him that he was in love. 

‘‘Look here!” said he, placing his arm over 
the back of the seat, ‘“‘why can’t you and I 
make a bargain? I hain’t engaged, and you 
hain’t engaged, and we’re both of us as good- 
looking as the next one; and I’ve got two cows 
to home—a red one and a brindled one—both 
of ’em the master-hands to turn out the butter 
that ever you seed! And butter’s forty-five 
cents a pound, and I vum, if you'll have me, 
you shall sell all the butter them two cows 
makes, and no questions asked as to where the 
money gets to! And you shall dress in silk 
every day, and in satin, too—by jingo!” And 
at this stage of his declarations, our hero felt 
of his pocket. 

He grew pale with dismay, and started to his 
feet instantly. 

‘*He’s got it!” shouted he; “stop him! Catch 
hold of him! don’t let him escape! I knowed 
he was one of them fellers the minnit I sot 
eyes onto him! Help me hold him, somebody! 
quick!” and he seized the astonished genile- 
man with black-whiskers by the shoulder, and 
went on shouting and gesticulating. ’ 

“Seventy-five dollars! gone like a streak! 
Sarch him! I demand that he be turned inside 
out, rite on the spot! Conductor man, here! 
you jest see after this fine gentleman, if you 
please!” 

‘*What’s he done?” asked the conductor. 
“Done? Hain’t I jest told ye? He’s picked 
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my pocket of fayther’s red-leather wallet, and 
seventy-five dollars that I sold my colt for! 
That’s what he’s done!, Sarch him!” 

The train reached a way-station, and Mabel 
got out; but Lemuel was so nearly distracted 
with the loss of his pocket-book, that he did 
not observe her departure. 

Quite a crowd had colleeted around our hero 
and the suspected individual, who seemed to 
take matters very coolly for a person in his 
condition. 

“Tf the gentleman wishes to search me,” 
said he, ‘he is at perfect liberty to do so. Go 
on, sir.” ‘ 

‘*Won’t you strike me, nor grab hold of my 
throat, nor nothing?” queried Lemuel. 

“T'll not molest you,” said the gentleman—- 
“proceed.” 

The search was short; but it developed 
nothing beyond a few papers—a tooth-pick, a 
knife with a pearl-handle, and a black pocket- 
book containing eight or ten dollars. 

“Are you satisfied?” asked the gentleman. 

‘*Sarting I am; but it’s mighty queer where 
that wallet went to!” 

“The gentleman whom you have just had the 
honor of searching,” said the conductor, ‘is 
the Rev. Dr. Truffant, of Boston—one of the 
most eminent clergymen in the place.” 

“Oh, my gracious!” cried Lemuel; ‘‘a minis- 
ter! Marm would be the death of me, if she 
should find out that I called a pickpocket a 
minister! I mean a pickpocket a minister !— 
hanged if I know what I do mean, anyhow. 
I’m so flustratimid, I can’t seem to tell tother 
from which.” 

“It’s my opinion, that if you’ve lost any 
money, the girl that sat on the seat with you 
has got it,” said the conductor. ‘She looked 
something like that kind of a character.” 

“She?” exclaimed Lemuel, in profound amaze- 
ment. ‘She? why, she was as pritty a gal as 
you’d see in an age; and I was about as good 
as engaged to her.” 

There was a general laugh at Lemuel’s ex- 
pense. 

“You needn’t laff!” said our hero, defiantly. 
“T know I never seed her till this morning; but 
there’s such a thing as love at first-sight * 

“Especially when the object is a red-leather 
wallet, with seventy-five dollars in it,” said the 
conductor. ‘It seems the young lady believes 
in love at first-sight, also.” 

“Wal,” said Lemuel, disconsolately, ‘the 
money’s gone; and if she’s got it, I'll never 
believe in nobody agin. I wish I was to home 
with marm—I don’t feel well. I won’t go to 





Bosting. I'll go back in the next kears that js 
going that way! Conductor, jest you hold up 
a minnit while I git out.” 

Lemuel was informed that he could alight 
at the next station, two miles ahead; and he 
accordingly did so. The return train came 
along in a few moments, and by noon our hero 
was safely landed in Meadville again. 

He made his way to his father’s house with 
lagging steps, and a dejected air generally. 

Mrs. Drayton was feeding the chickens in the 
front-yard, when she saw him coming. She 
dropped the dough-dish and spoon, and fled to 
the house in the wildest alarm. 

‘tHe’s killed!” she cried, pitching head first 
into the arms of her husband; ‘he’s killed, 
and I’ve seen his ghost! It’s a-coming up the 
road, with them same gray-kerseymeres on that 
I spun and wove myself, and the red-vestkit 
that Miss Grant made, and the gun and baled 
basket, and all! Jest as he went away! Oh, 
Lemmy! Lemmy!” and Mrs. Drayton seized 
the dish-cloth under the impression that it was 
a handkerchief, and wiped the tears from her 
eyes. 

Just then Lemuel entered. 

“Oh, good gracious marsy! he’s come!” 
cried the nervous old lady; and immediately 
she dived under the bed, and peeped out from 
a hole in the coverlit. 

«Lem, what are you back for?” asked Mr. 
Drayton. 

“I’ve seen enuff of the world! Consarn 
Bosting! and consarn the whole world intirely! 
I’ve had my pocket picked, and I don’t keer 
nothing about nothing!” 

“Your pocket picked!” exclaimed Mrs. Dray- 
ton, triumphantly. ‘I said so! I knowed you 
would! It was beat into me!” 

Lemuel threw his hat down on the table, and 
out rolled the missing red-leather wallet. 

‘Gracious Peter!” ejaculated he, ‘it’s here! 
it hain’t been filtered! The gal was an angel, 
after all! Huray! Hail Columby! happy land! 
Come, marm, let’s have a little dance!” and 
Lemuel seized his mother around the waist and 
swung her about in great glee, upsetting the 
churning of cream. 

“I remember it all now, as slick as can be,” 
said Lemuel. “I was dreadful feared I should 
lose my money, and I took it out of my pocket 
and put it into my hat! Consarned fool! , 
guess it’s jest as you say, marm, that I hain’t 
fit to go into these furrin parts. I'll stay to 
home and put my money into the bank, and 
marry Mary Ann Hinks. I’ve seen enuff of the 
world!” 
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Tas exceedingly comfortable and cozy hood 
may readily be made by strictly following the 
accompanying diagram. For material, cash- 
mere, flannel, or silk, may be used; or to make 
* very pretty and dressy hood for the opera, 
use sky-blue, or rose-colored Florence silk, 
covered with black dotted lace; edging this 
with a black trimming lace, instead of the 
Velvet ribbon seen in the design, which is the 
most effective finish for the cashmere ones. 

The one-half of the head-piece is given, and 
denoted by the dotted lines in the diagram, 
where the number of inches is correctly given 
for the half of the head-piece. The half of the 





cape is shown by the straight lines, and num- 
ber of inches given. Fbdllow these explana- 
tions and the diagram, and you cannot fail to 
have a well-fitting hood. It is always best to 
cut out of same old muslin, and fit to the size of 
the head. In the front piece, where the shotr 
parallel lines are seen around the face, slits 
are to be cut and worked in button-hole stitch, 
for the ribbon to pass through, which draws 
the front to fit the face; they are two inches 
apart, and sixteen in all around the entire 
front—by that we mean sixteen groups, two 
together, as seen in the design. The whole is 


very pretty as well as useful. 
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TRIMMING FOR BALMORAL SKIRT. 
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New designs for as Balmoral skirts ; the latest and prettiest. It is done with blue 
are always sought after. The above is one off and black ribbon, half an inch wide. 
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TRICOT PELERINE FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 


stitches, and eighteen remains; with 
thesegerochet five rows plain upward. 

T ack part begins also with the 
underipoint. Make a chain of three 
stitches; increase one stitch after the 
first and before the last stitch in the 
first line of every row, until in the 
twenty-three rows there are forty- 
seven stitches. After working five 
rows straight upward leave the seven 
middle stitches untouched for form- 
ing the cut for the throat, and crochet 
with the twenty stitches on each side, 
separately, five rows, when, twice, 
one stitch is decreased, one behind 
the other, for the throat. The re- 


Marertats.—Five or six ounces of Berlin; maining rows are worked plain. The finished 
wool; a long tricot hook with a knob. ; back is now overcast and sewn upon the shoul- 
Our design is worked in tricot with Berlin ’ ders to the front part; then crochet four rows 
wool and a tolerably fine hook, so that five of double stitch round the outer edge of the 
stitches broad and three stitches (rows) long, } two pieces just sewn together, in which always 


give a square of nearly aninch. This quality ’ work through the whole stitch and make the 


is suitable to little girls of from five to seven. { necessary increase at the corners, so that the 
With coarse wool and a Jarge needle it would 3 border does not drag. The first of these four 
suit older children; then, of course, the number ; rows is worked with black, the second with 
of stitches must be increased, and by 
reducing the number of stitches and 
rows it may be made to suit very little 
children. Of course, the same number 
of stitches must be increased or de- 
creased in the length as in the 
breadth. A bright color for the 
foundation, with white and black bor- 
der, may be chosen; or white or gray 
foundation, with black border. 
Work the back and front parts, 
also the girdle and epaulets, sepa- 
rately. Each front part must begin 
atthe under point. Make two stitches, 
crochet on them for the front edge of 
the outer side quite straight up, and 
at the opposite part to the shoulder side in- , white, the third egain with black, the fourth 
crease in the first line of every row one stitch, ; with the same wool as the foundation. On the 
close for the outer edge stitches, consequently } front straight edge of both the front parts join 
in the twenty-fifth row there will be twenty-six $on one row with the same wool as the founda- 
stitches. In these crochet five rows plain, then 3 tion, and on that part on the right side make a 
decrease in the next three rows to form the: button-hole. Before the narrow lace border of 
throat part—in the first row four, in each of 3 white wool is made, work the epaulets.. For 
the other two rows two stitches, so that in3 each of these make a chain of four stitches; 
the whole the work has been decreased eight * crochet all one side quite plain wis on the 








384 KNITTED CAPOTE FOR CHILDREN. 

other always thickly at the outer edge. In- , the first of the three chain, one double in the 
crease one stitch until, in the sixth row, there; thira following stitch of the border, so that 
are nine stitches. With these crochet fifteen § with the lace scallop two stitches of the same 
rows, and then, on the same side and in the;.are passed over; from * continue repeating. 
same manner, decrease the five stitches that For each‘ of the little belt parts, which are 
were increased until four remain, which finishes } sewn to the under ends of each front part under 
the epaulets. These will, with the exception of} the lace row, and tied together behind, make a 
the straight, long sides, be ge with & 3 chain of six stitches, and crochet twenty-two 
small border of four rows, in ch—not at the , rows straight upward. The outer edge of the 
corners, but in the middle—there must be an} strip must be worked with one row of black 
increase of a few stitches, which forms a little} and one row of white in double stitch round, 
point. The epaulet is then overcast and sewn ; and at the cross side of one part in the last row 
to the bodice, so that the shoulder-seam is in a} make the button-hole. The back part must also 
line with the middle point at the outer edge of } be fastened to the button, and one of the lace 
the epaulets. Then the lace row rotind the } scallops may serve as a button-hole, or an extra 
outer edge of the bodice is worked as follows: } loop made. 

One double, then * three chain, one double in’ 
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KNITTED CAPOTE FOR CHILDREN UNDER TWO YEARS OF AGE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


; outer edges of the seventy-six perpendicular 
rows meet; sew the outer edges of the division 
’ together, and draw the thread firmly, that the 
souter edge may not be puckered. For the 
¢ trimming represented in No. 2, in the proper 
$ size, crochet with the colored Berlin wool, first 
: along the join at the double knitted part, a line 
sof chain-stitch scallops, consisting alternately 
sof three chain, one double, passing over. with 
the three chain three rows of knitting. Now 
;fold back the knitting, so that the border is 
} formed, and is a portion of the already knitted 
: Capote. Work a similar line of chain-stitch 
; scallops, working through all the four layers 
Sof the knitting; then carry the chain-stitch 
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MarTeriats.—Three-quarters of an ounce of 
Shetland wool; quarter of an ounce of blue 
Berlin wool; tolerably fine wooden needles. 

Cast on eighty-six stitches loosely, and knit 3 
rows forward and backward. In the first six- § 
teen rows increase one stitch at the beginning ; scallop all round the outer edge of the Capote. 
and end of each row; in the next sixteen rows } The turned-over piece must be ornamented with 
work one row, increasing the next row without. ta pattern in blue wool; and a curtain, about 
Then knit seventy-six rows without increasing, } two inches broad, is formed by drawing fine 
and, lastly, thirty-two rows. Decrease in pro- ’ crochet chain of Berlin wool through the Ca- 
portion to the increase in the first thirty-two ; pote. The ends are ornamented with blue tas 
rows. Cast off loosely. $ sels, and another cord and tassels fasten the 


Double the knitting in half, so that the two 3 Capote beneath the chin, 
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MAT WITH FEATHER EDGE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Matertats.—Small pheasant’s, peacock’s, or 
hen’s feathers; green velvet, goffered ribbon 
or braid; glazed calico, pasteboard, ete. 


Cut a round piece of cardboard. Cover the 
under side with green glazed calico, and the 
‘Upper side with velvet; the latter within three- 


; quarters of an inch of the outer edge. Then 
take a strip of gauze cut crosswise about two 
$ inches and a half broad, sew the two ends to- 
gether, and then sew it firmly round the outer 
edge of the pasteboard, and turn it back upon 
the edge of the pasteboard, so that the edge is 
inward, consequently does not show where it 
was joined to the pasteboard. For the feather 
part, take the feathers and place them in lines 
closely upon each other, sticking the quills in 
the gauze, commencing half an inch from the 
outer edge of the gauze. The feathers must lie 
reversed, so that the last lie upon the back. 
; Our small cut gives a portion of the gauze stripe 
; covered with feathers in the proper size. Cover 
‘the space of half an inch all round, and gum 
ithe quills together; then gum one or two lines 
; of feathers, with the ends cut very short, upon 
‘the right side, without sticking ee 
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CROCHET COMFORTER. 
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the gauze, and sew the gauze over a pad filled 


with scent upon the foundation, about one. inch 
from the outer edge. Close to this scented pad 
place a very full goffered green sarsnet ribbon 
upon the uncovered remaining part of the 


gauze, and sew it at the outer edge so as to 
fall upon the inner feather line. Two narrow 
rows of’silk or woolen braid may be used in- 
stead of ribbon, which must, however, be sewn 
together. 
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MarTerrats.—White Berlin wool; blue filo- 
selle; crochet-hook. 

A chain of eighty stitches worked rather 
loosely will be sufficient for a comforter. Upon 
a foundation the required length, crochet for the 

1st row: Like the first line forward of a com- 
mon tricot row; returning, the two first stitches 
are worked off separately, as usual, by drawing 
back the thread. Then crochet seven chain, 
loop the thread round the needle, work of 
separately the two next stitches of the preced- 
ing line, seven chain, and so on to the end of 
the row. 

/In. this manner work six lines forward 
and six backward, in which the loops always 
fall reversed, as represented in the design. 
Then draw double blue filoselle silk lengthwise 
through the loops of this stripe, and sew the 
stripes in a spiral form, stitch upon stitch, so 
that the filoselle appears to wind through in 
a slanting direction. Finish by ornamenting 
the comforter with a white or blue and white 
woolen, or silk tassel. 
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BEAD BELL-PULL. 


BY MBS, 


JANE WEAVER. 


_Marertars.—White and black pound beads, ; line of beads. Work spirally in this manner, 
{in the whole two pounds; ) strong white and 3 fastening each stitch so that the size round 


black cotton. 

Any colors may be chosen—blue and white, 
red and white, etc., to suit the room, according 
to taste. 

For the bell-pull, make a chain of twenty 
stitches with milk-white beads strung upon 
strong white cotton, and close them in a ring; 
Upon these crochet twenty double stitches, at 
tach stitch pushing up a bead close in front of 
the needle, so that it is fastened tightly in with 
the stitch. Always arrange in such a manner 
that the beads all turn outwardly, and lie close 
to tach other, whilst the crochet stitch is fast- 
ned in the front of the bead inside the hollow 


3 always remains the same; work closely also 


that the thread may not show between the 
stitches. The design represents a bell-pull 
about two yards in length, for which both the 
white and black rounds must be each about 
three yards long. The black is worked in the 
same manner as the white, and the two are 
first sewn, then neatly twisted together. It is 
better to put a cord in at the beginning of the 
crochet, and work round it to strengthen the 
bell-pull. 

A ring is fastened at the top to attach the 
pull to the wire, and an ornamental glass_or 


metal handle is used at the bottom. 
‘ 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Grasses ruat Can BE Grown.—The taste for cultivated 
grasses, we are glad to see, is improving. We can remem- 
ber when nobody thought that grasses could be ornamen- 
tal. But now anybody, who has a bit of lawn, even the 
tiniest, can greatly beautify it by planting there some one 
of the new foreign grasses. Let your piece of ground be 
only the smallest bed, say in front of your dusty town- 
house, yet you can make it charming by setting out some 
ornamental grasses. If you live in the country, even ina 
village, and much the more upon a farm, you have greater 
scope, because more ground. 
instance—that giant grass of South Brazils, whose flower- 
stems grow from ten to twelve feet high even in this 
country—and how it sets off a bit of lawn! Though the 
native of a tropical climate, it can be easily cultivated in 
our gardens, where a solitary specimen or two will be 
quite sufficient, unless the garden be a very extensive one. 
It likes a cool clay soil best of any, and the flowers come 
to perfection in September or October; they look like 
beautiful plumes of silvery white feathers; the leaves are 
narrow and tremendously long; they are, indeed, some- 
times six or eight feet in length, and of rather a dull 
green color. When this grass is raised from seeds, they 
should be sown early in March, in pots, which should at 
first be kept in a warm pit, and moved into a green-house 
when the plants are well up. The soil should be kept 
very moist at all times. In the following November the 
plants should be shifted, but still kept in a green-house; 
and about May, when they are over a year old, they may 
be removed to the open border. It is very necessary, how- 
ever, to form, whenever this grass is planted out, a trench 
all round it, like a little basin, in which some manure 
should be placed, and water poured freely in at all seasons, 
if the weather is the least dry. 

The feather-grass is another very beautiful specimen of 
the grass family. It can be ordered from almost every 
seedman’s shop, but its being so common does not make it 
the less graceful. It grows naturally in Germany, on 
mountainous spots, where it is fully exposed to the heat 
of the sun. Old Gerade mentioned this grass two hundred 
years ago, and says it was worn in those days by gentle- 
women, instead of a feather, in their hats. It certainly is 
very like a feather, for its awns are thickly set with fine 
diverging hairs. It should be divided in the spring, and 
can be very easily propagated. It likes an open “ny 
and light soil, especially soil of a chalky nature. 
botanical name is Stipa Pennata. 

The rough-spiked, hard grass of the Levant is by no 
means wanting in beauty among a collection of grasses; 
some persons assert that our wheat has been quihdily 
raised from species of this genus. It is an annual, very 
hardy, and blooms in July. It should be sown in October 
in tolerably rich soil—thinly sown. The tussack grass, 
and different varieties of the Arundo, are also worth grow- 
ing. The Arando Donax is a noble-looking plant from 
South America; it should be grown in masses in a moist 
place, for it is akin in its nature to a reed, It is propa- 
gated by parting the roots early in the spring, before the 
plant begins to grow. The stems die off in the autumn, 
and then the bed ought to be well mulched (covered) over 
with short manure or dry fern-leaves, to save the roots 
from frost. 


But all grasses are beautiful. A well-kept lawn, or even 


Take the Pampas grass, for” 








a bit of eo in a front yard. is one of the most satis- 3 fresh air, flowers, green grass, and sunshine. 


fying things the eye can rest on. Grass clothes the whole 
earth, weaving its fairy tassels with the wind, climbing up 
the steep mountain-passes where man’s foot can never 
tread, fastening its slender roots between the shelving 
crags, and shedding its quiet beauty over the r¢ sting-place 
of death. Everywhere grass is beautiful. 


Onze or THE Novetties introduced, this season, in Paris, 
in the way of ornaments, is that of wearing round the 
throat and neck several rows of chains, either of gold or 
silver, or pearls, or jet, or beads of some sort or other, gra- 
dually descending, so as almost to cover the bare space left 
above the lace which forms the tucker. This fashion, 
joined to the immense quantity of beads worn on trim- 
mings, shoulder-knots, girdles, and generally over the 
dress, gives a semi-barbaric look to modern evening toilets, 
not altogether in accordance with the proverbial good taste 
attributed, in matters of dress, to French women. There 
are, in fact, so many foreigners from all nations domiciled, 
this year, in Paris, that foreign habits and ways hav: been 
adopted in French circles quite as much as formerly these 
used to be imposed by them on others, and the consequence 
is an evident deterioration in the style of dress. One of the 
eccentric ladies of fashion in the higher walks of Parisian 
life, the Princess Metternich, is notorious for liking to in- 
troduce some new style, and then, when she sees it adopted 
by others in her set, discarding it altogether, so as to re 
main always aside of the field. At the Tuileries, lately, 
she woye a massive range of silver work, ending in a deli- 
cate fringe round her neck; and at the ball of Baron Hause 
mann six or eight rows of gold chains, fas dd by a bril- 
liant butterfly of rubies, diamonds, and emeralds. Many 
ladies wore necklaces of the same sort, in various materials, 
of which imitation pearls are a favorite one. 


SEASONABLE Dress.—We adapt our dress t 
mer, autumn, and winter, but often with very little sne- 
cess, at least as far as comfort is concerned. It seems to 
be forgotten that a little extra looseness of dress will pro 
duce coolness, and that a thin covering in the heat of the 
sun fails to protect us from the heat. Thin, dark clothes, 
in a hot summer, are especially uncomfortable; anda black 
hat, however light, is in some places enough to roast the 
brains when exposed to the full power of the sun’s rays. 
Remember, as a rule, that light-colored clothes keep the 
heat in the body when the air is cold, and, when the sm 
is warm, keep the body from reaching the heat better than 
dark. Remember, also, that a woolen or cotton covering 
keeps the skin at at equable temperature better than linen. 
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Tue Mr. CarMEL (Ill.) Democrat says :—“ Pet 
zine does more to cultivate the taste and inform the! 
and hearts of the wives, daughters, and sisters, whom it 
reaches, than any other agency that we are acquainted 
with.” 

Iti-Hvumor is more often the result of indigestion thin 
of anything else. Take plenty of exercise, and do not eat 
too much, and you will escape many an attack ef splee® 
and bad temper. 

In REMITTING FOR THIS Macazing, adhere strictly to the 
directions we give. Otherwise, if the moncy is lost, W° 
cannot send the Magazine. 


Gora A-Maytne will recall to the old the time when they 
were young, and will rekindle in the young the love for 
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An Eytrre_y New Fasnion has recently been introduced 
in Paris; it is the adoption of complete Breton costumes. 
Some have as yet but partially adopted them, and wear the 
jacket belonging to the costume only; but more daring 
ones have accepted the entire dress with the exception of 
the cap. At a fashionable reception, lately, the hostess 
wore—first a short petticoat of dark-blue cloth, bordered 
with embroidery of various-colored silks, and above that, a 
second skirt, in the same style, with this difference only, 
that the embroidery was edged at both sides with a wide 
band of black velvet. The bodice was low, with immense 
arm-holes simulated by embroidery and velvet; the sleeye 
was quite plain at the top, but opened at the elbow to 
allow a white, full sleeve, which fastened at the wrist, to 
beseen. A guimpe, made of tucked nainsook muslin, with 
a plain, turned-back collar, concealed the shoulders. 
Promenade costumes are made in the same style, both in 
cloth and cashmere, and to these a loose paletot to match 
is invariably added. The Langaste costume, which is black, 
the embroidery being worked in very bright colors, the 
arms of Brittany on the pookets of the large jacket, and a 
profusion of silver grelots ornamenting it, is one of the most 
picturesque and fanciful of all Breton dresses, and it is re- 
ported that even this will be adopted in time. As yet 
these costumes, although very appropriate for promenade 
toilets, (because they are short, and are composed of dark, 
substantial materials,) are only to be seen in carriages and 
reception-rooms, on account of their extreme novelty; and 
for the present there is but one shop in Paris where they 
tan be procured. For some length of time it has been well 
known that gentlemen, belonging to the upper circles, have 
worn the Breton costume for sporting and at friendly 
gatherings; and now the ladies, following their usnal 
course, intend to imitate them. Hats are worn with the 
Breton costume; the Parisian bonnet would harmonize but 
ill with it. 


Our Apri Numper.—The Waupin (Wis.) Leader says of 
our last number:—* Peterson’s Magazine is received, as 
usual, far in advance of its contemporaries. The opening 
engraving, ‘The Opera-Box,’ is very pretty, and the lite- 
tary matter is excellent. It is bound to maintain its posi- 
tion as the leading Ladies’ Magazine.” The Whitehall (N. 
¥.) Times says:—* Peterson’s is conceded by all who have 
perused its pages, for the past year, to be the Magazine for 
the times. The embellishments in the present number are 
superb.” 


It is Nor T00 Lats to get up clubs for this Magazine. 
Back numbers can be supplied from the beginning of the 
Year, , 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Tent on the Beach, and other Poems. By J. G. Whit- 
tier, 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This new 
poem by Whittier is founded on the pleasant fiction, that 
three friends go to spend a week or two in a tent, pitched 
on the sea-shore, during the heats of summer, ex4 that, 
While there, the time is beguiled by the reading 0! various 
poems. These latter are Whittier’s more recent fugitive 
ron “The Wreck by Rivermouth,” “The Changeling,” 

The Palatine,” etc., etc., thus adroitly strung together as 
Boceacio strung his tales. The descriptive passages in the 
Rewer and narrative portion are particularly good. The 
Volume also contains various other poems and lyrics, na- 
tional and occasional, among them. “The Mantle of St. 
John de Matha,” and the stirring “Laus Deo.” In his 
Peculiar walk Whittier has no superior. There is a mar- 
=e in many of his poems, Quaker as he is, which no 

merican writer as yet has rivaled. The volume is 
neatly printed and bound. Price, $1.50. 








Venetian Life. By W. D. Howells. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton.—A delightful book. Venice is 
here delineated with the accuracy of a photograph, but 
with a warmth and color to which no photograph can pre- 
tend. The chapters entitled “ Arrival and First Days in 
Venice,” “Churches and Pictures,” “The Balcony on the 
Grand Canal,” and “Some Islands of the Lagoons,” are 
particularly charming. Travelers, who have been at Venice, 
will appreciate the book especially; while those who have 
never seen Venice, will wish to start for it forthwith. In 
its way it is as great an addition to our literature as Story’s 
* Roba di Roma.” The volume, like all the publications of 
Hurd & Houghton, is well printed. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame Recamier. Trans- 
lated from the French, and edited by Josephine M. Lungster. 
1 vol. 12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers —Madame Recamier 
was a famous beauty during the First Empire; and this is 
her life, as written by her adopted daughter. She appears 
here as a woman of marvelous tact, great sweetness of 
temper, forgetfulness of self, and durable affections. Some 
of the most eminent men of her day, among them Chatcau- 
briand, were her fast friends; and the volume is full of 
their letters. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

The Papacy; its Historic Origin and Primitive Relations 
with the Eastern Churches. By the Abbe Guettee, D. D. 
Translated from the French. 1 vol., 12 mo, New York: 
Carleton.—The author of this work is a French divine, 
reared in the communion of Rome, but now holding con- 
clusions different from those maintained by that church. 
Ne writes well, and evidently has genius. The Rt. Rey. 
Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, furnishes an introduc- 
tion to the book. Price, in cloth, $1.75. 

Ecce Deus. Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. With Controversial Notes on “ Ecce Homo.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—The author of this work 
differs, in some important points, from the writer of “ Ecce 
Tiomo,” a book which, as most of our readers know, has 
made a sensation recently in the religious world. “Eece 
Deus” does not pretend, however, to be only a reply to 
“Ecce Homo.” Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

The Market Assistant. By J. F. De Voe. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton.—' his is a sort of hand-book 
for housekeeping. It contains a description of every article 
of human food sold in the public markets of Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, including the various domestic and 
wild animals, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, fruits, etc., 
etc. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —The second of the 
popular series of the “Author’s Edition of Dickens.” 
Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers are the only American 
publishers who pay Dickens anything for his novels. There 
are twenty-five illustrations in this volume. Price, in cloth, 
$1.25. 

The Initials. By the Baroness Tauiheeus. 1 vol., 12 me 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A new and neat edi- 
tion of one of the very best novels of the day. We think 
we have read “The Initials” half a dozen times. Where is 
there a character more charming than that of Hildegarde? 
Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

The Last Warning Cry; with Reasons for the Hope that 
is in Me. By the Rev. John Cumming. 1 v0.,12 mo. New 
York: Carleton.—This is the last of a very famous series ef 
works: “The Great Tribulation,” “ The Great Preparation,” 
and “The Great Consummation.” Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 18 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor @ Fields—Another volume of Ticknor & 
Fields’ neat and popular “Diamond Edition of Dickens.” 
The illustrations show a great advance on those in the 
“Pickwick.” Price, in cloth, $1.50. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Cnorce Firower-Seeps.—Ladies, if you want an elegant 
flower-garden the following season, send for a DoLLAR, or 
Two Dotzar collection of choice annuals. Also for a Dot- 
LAR collection of choice vegetable seeds for the Kitchen- 
Garden. Mailed free on receipt of price. 

Address, Joun §. Ives, Salem, Mass. 

Geop Pens Given Away.—Samples of “Adams & Co.’s 
Celebrated Golden Pens,” used and recommended by the 
principal banks, offices, and commercial houses of Boston, 
will be sent free on receipt of a stamp for postage. 

Address, Apams & Co., 12 Broomfield St., Boston, Mass. 

Tae NationaL Eprrion of the “Waverley Novels,” five 
volumes, octavo, bound in cloth, is sent, pre-paid, for $15.00. 
This is the cheapest edition of Scott’s novels to be had. 

Address, TT. B. Pererson « Broruers, Philada., Pa. 

Our “WasHIncTon” Mezzotint, or either of the “ Bun- 
YAN” Mezzotints, will be sent, postage paid, for $2.00. Any 
two will be sent for $3.00; or the whole three for $4.50. 

Address, C. J. Pererson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tae AMERICAN Tsa Company offer great inducements to 
the public. See advertisement on cover. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Tuz Bovquer.—Each player, in his turn, supposes him- 
self a bouquet, composed of three different flowers. Each 
ene must name aloud, to the leader of the game, the three 
flowers of which he considers himself composed. 

The leader of the game writes down the names of the 
three flowers, and adds to what he has written, without 
informing the other, the names of any three persons of the 
company he may choose. 

He then asks the player to what use he intends to put 
the three flowers he has chosen. The player tells him to 
what use he means to put them, and the leader of the game 
applies it to the three persons that he has written down. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

B@~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS, 

Haricot Mutton.—Take a piece of mutton, the middle of 
the neck is the best to select, remove all skin and fat; boil 
some butter in a frying-pan, and place therein the chops, 
and fry them until they present a light-brown color; 
arrange them in a stewing-pan with button onions, tur- 
nips. and carrots, neatly cut and overlaid; and upon these 
pour the boiling butter left in the frying-pan, to which 
some water nust have been added; season this mess dis- 
creetly, cover i* close, and let it simmer gently until the 
vegetables are reauced to a state of pulp. Stew in a little 
water, in a separate saucepan, the rough pieces, the skin 
and fat above alluded to, and with these make the gravy, 
which, when ready, mix with the chops. Remove by care- 
ful skimming all particles of fat. 

Ragout-ef Veal.—Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan. 
Cut the veal in chops. Use bones and all—the ends and 
trimmings; may use from the loin or neck. Put them in 
the pan and stir till brown. Dust in a little flour and 
stir; add half a pint of broth and stir again; salt and pep- 
per; add a bunch of seasoning. For the ragout, take six 
sliced potatoes and put them in the pan with the veal, and 
boil. This is a very nice dish, and a cheap one. 








Bouillon—aA kind of French 7 or stew, prepared ag 
follows:—An earthen pot, made fo hold from one to seven 
pounds of meat, is provided. A sufficient quantity of jean 
meat, usually part of the leg or shoulder, is put into this, 
vessel, which is then filled up with cold water, the pro 
portion being five pints of water to a pound and a half of 
meat. It is to be then placed on the hob. When it bezing 
to simmer, the scum which is thrown ap is carefully re 
moved from time to time, three-quarters of an hour being 
allowed for this purpose. A carrot, half a parsnip, a tur 
nip, an onion, a little celery, and any other vegetables in 
season, are then added, together with salt, pepper, and 
spice. After these additions, the pot remains covered at 
the fire, and is kept there simmering for six hours more, 
hot water being from time to time supplied in the place of 
that which has evaporated. 


VEGETABLES. 


To Stew Peas—Take a quart of shelled peas, a large 
Spanish onion, or two of middling slze, and two lettuces, 
cut small; put them into a saucepan with half a pint of 
water ; season them with.a little salt, a little pepper, mace, 
and nutmeg. Cover them close, and let them stew a quar- 
ter of an hour; then put in a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter rolled in a little flour, a spoonful of catchup, anda 
small piece of butter as big as a nutmeg; cover them close, 
and simmer gently an hour, often shaking the pan. 

Batter for Frying Vegetables or Fritters.—Moisten a little 
flour with water, and add to it a small quantity of salt,a 
tablespoonful of olive-oil, and a spoon and a half of French 
brandy. Beat up the mixture thoroughly, and when you 
are ready to use it, beat into it the white of an egg pre 
viously beaten to a strong froth. This batter may be used 
for frying sweet entremets, in which case sugar must be put 
insteadeof salt. 

Old Potatoes to look like Young Ones.—Wash some large 
potatoes, and with a small scoop made for the purpose, 
form as many diminutive ones as will fill a dish ; boil them 
in two or three waters about three minutes each time, the 
water being put to them cold; then let them steam till 
tender; pour a white sauce over them, and serve with the 
second course. Old potatoes prepared thus have been mix 
taken for young ones at the best tables. 

Potato Chips—Wash and peel some potatoes, then pare 
them, ribbon-like, into long lengths; put them into cold 
water to remove the strong potato flavor; drain them, and 
throw them into a pan with a little butter, an fry thems 
light brown. Take them out of the pan, and place them 
close to the fire on a sieve lined with clean writing-paper 
to dry, before fhey are served up. A little salt may be 
sprinkled over them. 

For a Dish of Rice—Take half a pound of Patna riee, 
washed in salt and water; then put in two quar¢s of boiling 
water, and boil it briskly for twenty minutes; then strain 
it into a cullender, and shake it into a dish, but not touch 
it with your fingers nor a spoon, and to be served up ina 
dish by itself. 

Watery Potatoes—Put into the pot a piece of lime # 
large as a hen’s egg; and how watery soever the potatoes 
may have been, when the water is poured off the potatoes 
will be perfectly dry and mealy. 


_ DESSERTS. 

A Cheap Family Pudding.—One pound of flour, o¢ 
pound of suet, chopped fine, three-quarters of a pound of 
molasses or sugar, one pound each of carrots and potatoes 
well boiled and mashed together, half a pound of raisins 
three-quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs; spice, flavoring, 
and peel optional. Mix the whole well together with § 
little water; it must not be too stiff, and certainly not too 
moist. Rub a basin well with dripping, avd poil for eight 


$ hours. 
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A German Pudding.—Boil twelve good-sized potatoes, 
peel them, and crush them thoroughly. Put them into a 
saucepan, with salt and a little lemon-peel; put it on the 
fire, and stir all well whilst you add a piece of fresh butter 
and a little cream and sugar. When quite hot, take the 
saucepan from the fire, let the mixture cool a little, and 
then add a tablespoonfnl of orange-flower water, four 
whole eggs, and the yolks of four more. Mix all well to- 
gether, and put into a mould which has previously had a 
slight coating of butter and bread-crumbs. Bake it, and 
bring it hot to table. ~ ; 

Arrow-Root Pudding.—Mix a tablespoonful of arrow-root 
in two of cold milk; pour it into a pint of boiling milk, in 
which dissolve a teacupful of white sugar; stir it con- 
stantly, and add a little mace, or any other kind of spice, 
and four eggs. Bake it half an hour in a dish lined with 
paste. If it is preferred to look clear, substituie water in- 
stead of milk, and add one more egg. 

Pritters—One egg, and a cup of thick, sour milk, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful of salt; stir thick, 
and dip with a spoon into the hot lard. 

SUPPER DISHES. 

Plorentines—These are very delicious, and form a pretty 
dish for supper. Roll puff-paste to a thickness of the eighth 
ofan inch, and lay it on a thin baking-tin. Spread over it 
a layer of greengage, or any other preserve or jam, and 
bake it in a moderate oven. Take it out, and when par- 
tially cool, having whipped some whites of eggs with sugar, 
put the whip over the preserve, and strew some minced 
almonds all over the surface, finishing with sifted sugar. 
Put it once more into the oven until the whip is quite stiff. 
The florentines should be of a pale color, and a few minutes 
after the paste is finally removed from the oven it should 
be cut into diamonds, and when served up, placed dn a, ser- 
viete, or an ornamental paper. 

To Stew Apples —One pound of sugar boiled in one quart 
of spring-water and skimmed, one pound of the largest 


lemon pippins, cut in quarters and the cores taken out. ¢ 


Have the syrup boiling; when you put them in let them 
stew till they are quite tender, then add the juice of two 
large lemons, and the peel cut small; give them a few more 
boils after the lemons are put in. 
keep all the year, the syrup must be well boiled after the 
apples are taken out. As you peel the apples fling them 
into cold water. 

Apple Trifle—Scald as many apples as, when pulped, 
will cover the dish you design to use to the depth of two 
or three inches. Before you place them im the dish, add to 
them the rind of half a lemon, grated fine, and sugar to 
taste. Mix half a pint of milk, half a pint of cream, and 
the yolk of an egg; scald it over the fire, keeping it stir- 
Ting, and do not let it boil; add a little sugar, and let it 
stand till cold, then lay it over the apples, and finish with 
the cream-whip. 

Blanc-Mange.—Dissolve by boiling an ounce of isinglass 
inapint anda quarter of water, so that when the solution 
is complete it may measure a pint; then add the whites ot 
four eggs, with two spoonfuls of rice-water, to prevent the 
eggs from coagulating; sugar it to the palate, and add such 
condiments as you please. Strain the whole through a 
jelly-bag into a basin. When cold, eut into what shape you 

om, and garnish it with flowers, etc. 

Veleet Cream.—To a pint of cream put a very, little sugar, 
keep stirring it over the fire till the sugar is dissolved, and 
then take it off; but keep on stirring it till it is about the 
warmth of new milk, after which pour it through a fine 
colander into a dish containing three spoonfuls of lemon or 
Orange-jnice, a little grated peel, and a little marmalade, 
y small, with two spoonfuls of white wine. This 
should be prepared the evening before it is wanted. 


If you want them to $ 


Orange Compote.—Cut the oranges into small pieces, boil 
them in water until they are quite tender, and then re- 
move them into cold water. Make a syrup with one glass 
of water, and four ounces of sugar, and put in the fruit. 
Let it simmer gently over a slow fire for half an hour, and 
serve it cold. 

White Cake.—One cup of butter, with two of loaf-sugar, 
beaten to a cream, the whites of seven eggs, beaten to a 
froth, added; mix one cup each of flour and corn-starch, 
and one teaspoonful of soda, and two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar; beat all quick, but thorough, and bake imme- 
diately. 

Caledonian Cream.—The whites of two eggs, two spoon- 
fuls of loaf-sugar, two of raspberry-jam, two of currant- 
jelly; all to be beaten together with a silver spoon till so 
thick that the spoon will stand upright in it. 


BREAKFAST DISHES. 

Beuf ala Napolitaine.—Take four or five pounds of the 
thin flank of beef, rub it thoroughly with two ounces of 
coarse sugar, half an ounce of saltpetre, and one pound of 
common salt, throwing on a little grated nutmeg after it 
is rubbed. Let the meat lie for four or five days in a dish, 
turning it every day. After this, roll it very tightly, and 
tie it up across and across with tape. Stew it with pepper- 
corns, cloves, and one or two allspice, in as much water as 
will just cover it, then take it out and press between two 
boards with a heavy weight, and let it remain so until 
quite cold, when the tape may be removed. 

Tete Marbree.—Half a pig’s-head, (if fresh, so much the 
better,) the ears and a foot or two, to be boiled in as little 
Take out 
the head, remove the bones from it, and boil them in the 
liquor till it is reduced. Cut the meat when cold into 
squares, season it to taste, add the liquor; when boiling, 
put it into a mould, let it stand until it is quite cold. This 
can be made with pigs’-feet only. The stronger the liquor 
is the Letter. 


water as possible, till the bones will slip out. 





¢ 
: Breakfast Jelly—Boil one ox-heel in a gallon of water 
$ till reduced to a quart, then chop the meat of the heel fine, 
$ and put it again into the stewpan with the liquor, adding 
: a teaspoonful of vinegar, and one of parsley, chopped fine; 
$ salt to taste, and let it all boil together for fifteen minutes; 
° pour it into a mould, and when cold, turn it out for use. 
$ It is eaten with a little pounded white sugar, mustard, and 
vinegar mixed together, without which it would be insipid. 

Motted Beef—Take three pounds of beef well salted, pick 
, out any gristle or skin that may be init. Pound the meat 
° carefully in a stone mortar with a little butter until it be- 
comes a fine paste. Season it by degrees, as you are beat- 
ing it, with black pepper, allspice, or pounded cloves, mace, 
or grated nutmeg. Put it in pots, pressing it down as 
closely as possible, and covering it to about the thickness 
of a quarter of an inch with clarified butter. 

Gufs de la Croquemitaine.—Put into a stewpan three 
tablespoonfuls of cream or milk, a little grated tongue or 
"beef, pepper and salt. When quite hot, put in four eggs, 
well beaten; stir all the time until the mixture becomes 
quite thick.¢ Have ready a slice of bread toasted and but- 
tered; spread the mixture on the toast, and send it to table 
very hot. 

Ham Toast—Melt in a stewpan a small piece of butter 
till it is browned a littie. Put in as much finely minced 
ham as will covera large round of buttered toast, and add 
as much gravy as will make it moist. When quite hot, 
stir in quickly with a fork one egg. Place the mixture 
over the toast, which cut in pieces of any shape you may 
fancy. 

An Omelette—Beat thoroughly six eggs; chop some 
parsley, a very small piece Of onion, and a little ham very 
small; beat all together and fry. 
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2 FASHIONS 


FOR MAY. 





Fricandellans.—Mince the lean of cold lamb or veal very 
finely; soak a large slice of crumb of bread in boiling milk; 
mash it and mix it with the minced meat, also a beaten 
egg, some boiled chopped parsley and thyme, a little grated 
lemon-peel, pepper and salt. Make it into small, flat cakes 
and fry them in butter or lard. Serve them up dry ona 
servielle or with good gravy. 


SANITARY. 


Salve for Chapped Lips and Hands.—Take two ounces of 
white wax, one ounce of spermaceti, four ounces of oil of 
almonds, two ounces of English honey, quarter of an ounce 

ef essence of bergamot, or any other scent. Melt the wax 
and spermaceti; then add the honey, and melt all together, 
and when hot, add the almond oil by degrees, stirring it 
till cold. This is superior to‘glycerine for chapped hands, 
sun-burns, or any roughness on the skin. 

Cure for Headache.—Put a handful of salt into a quart of 
water, add one ounce of spirits of hartshorn and half an 
ounce of camphorated spirits of wine. Put them quickly 
into a bottle, and cork tightly to prevent the escape of the 
spirit. Soak a piece of rag with the mixture, and apply it 
to the head; wet the rag afresh as soon as it gets heated. 

To Cure a Wen.—Wash it with common salt dissolved in 
water every day, and it will be removed in a short time. 
Or make a strong brine of alum-salt; simmer it over the 
fire. When thus prepared, wet a piece of cloth in it every 
day, and apply it constantly for one month, and the pro- 
tuberance will disappear. 

To Cure Chilblains—Rub the part affected with brandy 
and salt, which hardens the feet at the same time that it 
removes the inflammation. Sometimes a third application 
cures the most obstinate chilblains. 

To Cure Diptheria—Take a common tobacco-pipe, place 
a live coal in the bowl, drop a little tar upon the coal, 
draw the smoke into the mouth, and discharge it through 
the nostrils. 

Cure for a Cough—aA patient, who, for nearly two 
months, could not pass a night in quiet without large 
doses of laudanum, has been cured of a most harassing 
cough by suct boiled in milk. 

To Clean Zinc.—Rub clean lard on it with a cloth, and 
rub dry with a clean cloth. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fria. 1.—Watnkine Dress or Brown Foutarp §1k; with a 
petticoat of the same color. The jacket is tight fitting. 

Fic. 1.—Carriace Dress or Back SILK, over a petticoat 
of cherry-colored silk. The under-body is of pink silk, and 
the peplum-jacket has no sleeves. 

Fig. m.—Eventne Dress or Green Satin.—The skirt is 
trimmed with bows of satin ribbon, with jet fringe at the 
ends, and has a very long train. The loose Venetian sleeves 
are lined with white satin. 

Fra: rv.—Hovsz Dress or Peart-Cotorep S11x.—The body 
of white muslin is worn under a pink silk jacket. bd 

Fie. v.—Carriace Dress or CueNne SILK, trimmed with 
pipings of green silk. The peplum can be worn with the 
dress or not, at pleasure; as it fastens on under the belt. 

Fic. vi.—Hovse Dress or BLAck SILK, over a blue silk 
petticoat. The tight sleeves are of blue silk, with black 
silk lozenges on them; and the loose sleeve is of black 
lined with bine. 

GenvegaL Remarks.—The chene silks are remarkably ele- 
gant this spring, but enormously high. Even the pretty 
foulards, which one used to think made a very nice and 
comparatively cheap dress, now cost as much as chene and 
summer plaids used to do—a good foulard costing about 
twenty-eight dollars. Summer peplums, mohairs, alpaca, 
crepes, etc., are cheaper, but not so dressy. Organdies, 





piques, etc., are in various patterns; but stripes seem to be 
the prevailing style. 

SKIRTS, VERY MUCH GORED, are universal. In some in- 
stances the material has all the effect of being pasted to 
the figure, as there is neither pleat nor wrinkle in the 
upper part of the skirt; it is, in fact, an exact copy of the 
style worn during the First Empire. The trains of dresses 
have attained the length of a yard and a half, and even 
more, and this exaggeration renders the moving about a 
crowded ball-room a matter of extreme awkwardness and 
perplexity. Crinoline has not absdlutely disappeared, but 
it is now reduced to three circles of steel at the lower part 
of the skirt, and these circles measure from two and a half 
to two and three-quarter yards in circumference. Aboye 
the cage a well gored, narrow white petticoat is worn, and 
above this is a second white petticoat, which is elaborately 
trimmed. As the fashion of long trains necessitates the 
frequent exhibition of the petticoat when moving abouta 
room, this second skirt is frequently ornamented with 
Valenciennes lace and rich embroidery.. These under gar- 
ments prove very costly; so the more moderate substitute 
for those rich decorationg, isa trellis-work formed with fine 
white braid, and a star embroidered in satin-stitch in the 
center of every lozenge of the trellis-work. This ornament 
is braided and embroidered in the flounce of the petticoat, 
and is very easily worked. Petticoats for evening wear 
are made within an inch as long as the dresses; and it 
should be borne in mind that the train of a skirt now mea- 
sures at the very least three-quarters of a yard. 

Some skirts are trimmed with a sash kind of piece, 
which widens as it descends from the waist, and is cut 
round at the ends; there are several on the skirt, length- 
ening as they approach the back. Some of these sashes 
end in points, trimmed with tassels, some are triangular, 
and others ornamented With a rosette. 

THe Waists oF Dresses are made quite plain and high 
usually, though those which are cut square in the neck 
are popular with young ladies. 

SLEEVES will be wider as the warm weather approaches; 
and we shall soon have our graceful, old-fashioned Pagoda 
sleeve back again. 

Snort Watktnea Dressks are now indispensable on the 
street, and the style is as varied as the tastes of the 
wearers. In all cases the paletot should correspond with 
the upper skirt. In many cases the skirt is cut sufficiently 
long to cover the petticoat entirely, and prettily trimmed. 

SACQUES AND Pa.etors are short and loose, and cut in 
various forms. The round “Cardinal Cape,” of the same 
material as the dress, has been revived, but is not yet very 
general; in fact, it does not look as well as a sacque with 
a short dress. 

Tus Marre Anvornerte Bonyet is the most worn; but 
with its large, round crown, is not stylish-looking if not 
very tastefully trimmed. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Svrr or Buack VELVET, For A LITTLE Boy.—The 
collar is quite large and pointed. 

Fia. u—A Youne Grrt’s Dress or Waite AND CHERRY 
Srripep Foutarn, trimmed with ruchings and rosettes of 
cherry-colored silk. 

Fic. 11.—Russtan Costume ror A Littie Boy; the under 
dress is of crimson cashmere, and the upper one of faw 
colored cashmere. Striped stockings, and high boots. 

Fig. 1v.—Dness or Bive Sik, ror A LITTLE Gint.—The 
skirt is trimmed in diamonds of darker blue silk, join 
with flat, white buttons; and the pointed jacket, without 
sleeves, is also of the darker shade of silk. The sleeves are 
of the color of the skirt, and there is a white silk vest. 

Fic. v.—Dress or GREEN SILK, trimmed with black ve 
vet, for a little girl. 
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ORIENTAL TOBACCO POUCH, IN CHAIN STITCH. 
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WALKING DRESS. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 


’ CARRIAGE DRESS. 
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COLLAR TO MATCH HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 


PILLOW-CASE INITIALA. 
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THE BLUFFTON POLKA. 


COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO. 


BY JULIUS L. BULCKEN. 
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YOUNG LADY’S HAT. 
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